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Notices to Correspondents 


Rotes, 

ROBERT GREENE AND ROGER BACON. 

[x popular tradition the poet Vergil and 
the philosopher Roger Bacon (1214 !-94) seem 
to have been chietly remembered as necro- 
mancers and enchanters. Dante, indeed, did 
the Roman poet the honour of choosing him 
as guide to the land of spirits ; but the re- 


Bacon Master of Brasenose College, solely, I 
suppose, because he had framed, or was fabled 
| to have framed, a head of brass which should 
| *veelde forth strange and uncoth aphorismes.” 
The action of the play purports to take place in 
the historical Bacon’s day — King Henry IIL. 
and Edward, his redoubtable son, are brought 
upon the stage—but, like most of the play- 
wrights his contemporaries, Robin Greene is 
no pedant: and although the characters may 
now and then feign a thirteenth-century atmo- 
sphere, yet, for all that, they themselves 
remain robustly of the sixteenth. Brasenose 
College (wherein the famous friar entertains 
at dinner King Henry, the Emperor, the King 
of Castile and his daughter Elinor) was not 
founded until 1509, the head being always 
known by the title of Principal. The poet, 
perhaps, was thinking of Cambridge, whereat 
all the heads of colleges are styled Masters, 
save only the Provost of King’s and the 
President of Queens’. But it is certain that 
in Bacon’s time there actually existed a 
Brasenose Hall which, occupying a portion 
of the same site, eventually gave its name to 
the present college. Other anachronisms are 
to be found in the play : Edward the Crown 
Prince is frequently described as Prince of 
Wales: Elinor of Castile glories in the 
bravery of her betrothed “fore Damas 
walles °; and King Henry refers to his fallow 
deer at Fremingham and Hampton Court. 
Prof. C. M. Gayley. of California (in his ad- 
mirable edition of the play contained in 
‘Representative English Comedies,’ vol. i., 
1903), observes that Edward never fought be- 
fore Damascus, and that the two places men- 
tioned by his father were not Crown property 
in that king’s reign. One may add that 
Elinor, who was Alfonso X.’s sister, did not 
land in England until after her marriage, 


putation of him who in life, unfortunately 
tor his own peace of mind, adorned the 
Franciscan Order almost entirely centred, in | 
sixteenth-century legend, upon the manufac- | 
ture of the celebrated Brazen Head. Thomas | 
de Bungay, Lector of the Oxford Franciscans, 
of whom very little is known, has also been | 
regarded as a wizard by later generations. 
Robert Greene in his play ‘The Honorable | 
Historie of Frier Bacon and Frier Bongay, | 
published in 1594, but first acted at least 
three years earlier, made use of a popular 
story-book, ‘The Famous Historie of Frier 
Bacon.’ Educated at Cambridge, Greene was 
M.A. of both universities ; and much of the 
play is supposed to take place in Oxford, 
with which ancient seat of learning the poet 
was evidently less well acquainted than with 
his original alma mater, her younger rival. He 
—following a foolish legend— makes Friar ' 


which took place in Spain. 

This piece also contains a play within a 
play ; for Bacon, by means of his “glasse 
prospective,” exhibits to the curious in his 
Oxford cell events which are happening in 
Suffolk. Thus the prince sees Friar Bungay 
about to wed Margret, the keeper’s fair 
daughter of Fresingfield, to “Ned Lacie, 
Earle of Lincoln”; and the two young 
scholars of Broadgates Hall witness the 
simultaneous death in a duel—for the sake 
of the same lovely damsel—of both their 
fathers, Masters Lambert and Serlsbie, whom 
they unwisely imitate by stabbing one another 
forthwith. The mention of Broadgates, now 
Pembroke College, is interesting. This ancient 
hall—the inhabitants of which were not with- 
out some reputation for dabbling in the black 
art itself—was in Greene's day a flourishing 
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institution. Within this “nest of singing|and apparentiy hexagonal in form. The 
birds ” had resided for a time John Heywood, | legend went that the Franciscan ascended 
“the old English epigrammatist,” who, if not | thither to make astronomical observations, 
the father of English comedy, was at least | and that when a greater man than Bacon 
one of the earliest masters in that art. His | should pass under it it would fall. It never 
new and very merry interlude, ‘ The Play of | fell, but remained to be destroyed by the 
the Wether,’ can be read with pleasure and | Philistines. This fable suggested to Dr. 
profit to-day. To Broadgates came also, in| Samuel Johnson his famous lines in the 
the first instance, George Peele, Greene's | ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ 
friend and fellow-dramatist ; and two poets| When first the College rolls receive his name, 
of the younger generation, Sir John Beaumont | The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 
and his more famous brother Francis, the | Kesistless burns the 
dramatic colleague of John Fletcher. Canght from the strong contagion ofthe gown 
Bacon's prospective glass in the play may And Bacon's mansion trembles o’er his head. 
have been suggested by the magic mirror Wood repeats Hutton’s opinion that the 
into which John Dee, the astrologer. used to| connexion with Bacon is ** meerly traditionall 
call his spirits. This mirror, which Queen} and pot in any record to be found,” and, 
Elizabeth herself examined with great in- | after discessine the whole question, signifi- 
terest, is. still extant, and is deseribed as “al cantly adds in the margin, “ But I believe all 
dise of highly polished cannel coal. this was at Little Gate.’ And elsewhere 
Roger Bacon, being a Franciscan or Friar | (*City,’ i. 251) he gives evidence that the 
Minor, would dwell when in Oxford within | chambers over and about this gate were in- 
the precincts of the Grey Friars Monastery | habited by scholars in ‘* King Edward IL’s 
there. This lay westward ot Pembroke time and a great while before.” 
College and St. Ebbe’s Church, immediately | In his “brief life” of the witty Bishop 
within the city wall, which had been espe-!| Richard Corbet. John Aubrey mentions 
cially extended southwards so as toreceive|**Fryar Bacon’s Study (where was good 
the friary within its bounds. The monastery liquor sold)”; and on 9 June, 1668, Samuel 
of the Dominicans, or Black Friars, lay to the Pepys, after recording visits to other local 
south-eastward of the Franciscan, at the end | attractions, adds :— 
of Milk Street (now St. Ebbe’s, High Street),|  «¢, to Friar Bacon's Study, | up and saw it and 
in a straight line from Little Gate—a small | cave the man Is.: bottle of sack for landlord, 2s, 
portion of which yet remains at the south- | Oxford mighty tine place and well seated, and cheap 
west corner of Pembroke Dining-Hall. The | entertainment.” 
exact site of the Grey Friars’ place of inter- With the first part of the last sentence, at 
ment is uncertain. Therein, according toJohn all events, the Emperor in Greene's play (in- 
Rouse, the Warwick antiquary, still rest the | tended for the amazing Frederic IL, whose 
bones of the admirable doctor—even as all| third wife was Henry III.’s sister Isabella) 
that was mortal of Alfred the Great may | would have agreed :— 
yet lie without the northern wall of royal These Oxford schooles 
Vinchester, where once stood his own Abbey | Are richly seated neere the river side : 
of Hyde. But “the most astonishing phe- The mountaines full of fat and fallow deere, 
nomenon of the medieval schools,” as Dr. | ‘The batling pastures laid baile ant 
Hastings Rashdall calls the learned friar, is 
traditionally connected with the famous! [earned in searching principles of art. 
tower or gatehouse which stood upon Grand \. R. Baytey 
(Folly Bridge) until the spring of 1779. 
Henry ax" Nova Ports ot Turris supse | BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: 
Pontem Australem,” it may have been erected (See 9" S. xi. 181, 222, 268, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 
to strengthen the old south gate of the town S01.) 
by Christ Church. Joseph Skelton in his | rue following are some of the passages 
‘Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata,’ vol. ii., 1823, which Shilleto has failed to trace to their 
gives two engravings of this structure—one | SCUrce. 
from the Oxford Almanac top of 1780, and|, Vol. i. p.5 (signat. § 3 of unpaged section at 
the other after a drawing in the Gough col-| beginning of 6th edit.), first line of *Demo- 
lection in the Bodleian— whence it appears to | Critus Junior ad Librum suum’ :— 
Vade liber, qualis, non austm diecre, felix. 


have consisted of an ancient semicircular 
gateway with two stories built over it, of | See Burton's marginal note at foot of p. 341 
sixteenth or seventeenth century character, | (I. ii. iii. xiv., p. 122 in 6th edit.), “ Vade, liber 
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felix! Palingen. lib. 18” (sc). The words 
“Vade igitur felix liber” occur in Palin- 
genius’s ‘Zodiacus Vite,’ bk. xii. 581. (Cf. 
Ovid, * Tr.,’ I. i. 3-4, 15.) 

P. 11, 1. 8 from foot (‘D. to the R.’; p. 1, 
]. 12 from foot, in 6th edit.): ‘ex fortuita 
atomorum collisione.” (Cf. Cic., * Acad. Post., 
i. 2, 6, “de corpusculorum—ita enim appellat 
atomos—concursione fortuita loqui.”) 

P. 11, 1. 6 from foot (p. 1, 1. 10 from foot, 
in 6th edit.), ‘Of Motes in the Sun.’ See 
Lucr., ii, 114-22, where the dancing of 
motes in a sunbeam is employed as an illus- 
tration to show what is meant by the per- 
petual tossing about of atoms in the great 
void. 

P. 12, 1. 14 from foot (p. 2, 1. 14, in 6th edit.) : 
“ Democritus, as he is described by //ippo- 
crates.” Burton’s marginal note is ** Hip. 
Epist. Damaget.” The epistle in question is 
No. 17 of ‘ Hippoeratis Epistole’ (p. 298 in R. 
Hercher’s ‘ Epistolographi Greci,’ Paris, 1873). 

P. 12, 1. 5 from foot (p. 2, 1. 22, in 6th edit.): 
“and often I find him cited by Constantinus 
and others.” Burton’s marginal note is, 
“Const. lib. de agric. passim.” The book 
referred to is the *Geoponica,’ compiled by 
Cassianus Bassus. Its ascription to Con- 
stantine Pogonatus or Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus was due to an error. For a list of 
places where Democritus is cited in the 
‘Geoponica’ see the ‘Index Auctorum’ at 
the end of J. N. Niclas’s edition (Leipzig, 
1781). 

P. 12, 1. 2 from foot (p. 2, 1. 24, in 6th edit.): 
“and, as some say, could understand the 
tunes and voices of them.” Burton's marginal 
note is, “* Volucrum voces et linguas intelligere 
se dicit Abderitans. [se 4th edit., 6th edit. 
A. R. S. alters the word to “ Abderitanus.” 
Ought it not to be “Abderitanis Ep. Hip.” 
See § 3 of letter 10, which purports to be 
from the Senate and people of Abdera to 
Hippocrates. It will be seen that the words 
in Burton's note are nearer to the Latin 
rendering printed by Hercher than to the 
Greek text as given by him. I regret that I 
cannot at present refer to any early text or 
translation of Hippocrates. 

P. 13, marg. notes 2 and 4 (notes 7 and s, 
p. 2, in 6th edit.): “ Naturalia, moralia, 
mathematica, liberales disciplinas, artiumque 
omnium peritiam callebat.” and “ Veni 
Athenas, et nemo me novit.” 
tions come from Diog. Laert., ix. 7, 
and ix. 7, 5, 36. Of the Latin translation by 
Ambrosius Traversarius which Burton used 
Cobet wrote, “Cette traduction latine est 
l'étable d’Augias.” 

P. 14, marg. note 4 (note d, p. 3, in 6th 
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edit.) : ** Phil. Stoic. li. diff. 8” (as a reference 
to Lipsius). The 4th edit. has the same. The 
abbreviations have been curiously perverted. 
The reference should be to Lipsius’s ‘ Man- 
ductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam,’ lib. iii. 
dissertatio 8 (vol. iv. p. 775 in the 1675 edit. of 
Lipsius’s works). 

P. 16, 1. 8 (p. 4, 1. 25, in 6th edit.): “ne 
quid mentiar ” (1. 38 of the prologue prefixed 
to Plautus’s ‘ Casina’). 

P. 17, 1. 15 (p. 5, 1. 11, in 6th edit.): “As 
Sealiger observes, nothing more invites a 
reader than an argument unlooked for, un- 
thought of, and sells betterthan a scurrile pam- 
phlet.” Burton’s marginal note is, “ Scaliger, 
Ep. ad Patissonem. Nihil magis lectorem 
invitat quam inopinatum argumentum, neque 
vendibilior merx est quam petulans liber.” 
This quotation is compounded of two sen- 
tences from different places of J. J. Scaliger's 
‘Confutatio Stultissime Burdonum Fabule,’ 
the latter part, “neque” to ‘liber,’ being 
taken, with some verbal changes, from near 
the beginning of that work (p. 52, part ii. of 
the 1612 edit. of J. J. Scaliger’s ‘Opuscula’), 
and “nihil” to “argumentum” being found, 
again in a slightly different form, a little 
later (p. 54; these pages, in my copy at least, 
are incorrectly numbered 420 and 422). 

P.17, 1. 12 from foot (p. 5, 1. 14, in 6th edit.) : 
“Many men, saith (edlius, are very conceited 
in their inscriptions, and able (as ’/iny quotes 
out of Seneca) to make him loiter by the way 
that went in haste to fetch a midwife for his 
daughter, now ready to lie down.” 

Burton has two marginal notes here. That 
which refers to Gellius (though the reference 
mark is misplaced in the text in 4th edit. and 
6th edit.) is “Lib. xx. ¢. 11. Miras sequun- 
tur inscriptionum festivitates.” In § 4 of 
Gellius’s preface to his ‘ Noctes Attic’ are 
the words ‘nihil imitati festivitates inscrip- 
tionum.” Until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century this preface was printed as 
part of the last chapter of the last book 
(see Martin Hertz’s critical edition). Hence 
the ref. to lib. xx. c. 11, which Shilleto leaves 
unexplained. Burton’s second note (that to 
Pliny) is ** Prefat. Nat. Hist. Patri obste- 
tricem parturienti filie accersenti moram 
injicere possunt.” The passage in Pliny’s 
‘Nat. Hist.’ which Burton was 
thinking of is “inscriptionis propter quas 


These quota- | vadimonium deseri possit” ($ 24). The miras 


which Burton inserts in his quotation from 
Gellius may have been due to “Inserip- 
tionis apud Griecos mira felicitas” in this 
same section of Pliny. Pliny, however, does 
not quote Seneca here. The passage in the 
latter author which Burton had in his mind 
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is Ep. 117, 30, “nemo, qui obstetricem par- | aga-ine, September, 1829) were one and the same 


turienti filie sollicites accersit, edictum et Person. 
ludorum ordinem perlegit.” While Mr. Stronach, on the other hand, P 
P. 19, 1. 8 (p. 6, 1. 7, in 6th edit.): “So did favours the authorship of, or rather the fa 
Tully write of the same subject with like | translation from the Gaelic by, the Earl of ' 
intent after his daughter's departure, if it be Eglinton, he thinks it possible that the pe 
his at least, or some impostor’s put out in | ~ friend in Upper Canada” may have been or 
his name, which Lipsius probably suspects. Mrs. Scott, the w Pew of Tom Scott, brother ne 
The impostor was Sigonius. See, ¢.7.. Hallam, of Sir Walter. The Rev. Dr. Donald Masson, ay 
‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe in| who has made an almost lifelong search for he 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth | the origin of the ‘Canadian Boat Song,’ while Si 
Centuries,’ pt. ii. chap. i. § 35 The piece is he inc identally asks. hy What of Hogg as ar 
to be read in Lipsius s Oper a Omnia’ (vol.i. possibly the author?” thinks that “the 
edit. 1675, pp. 919 sy].)s where it is followed authorship of this beautiful poem, like its ¥ 
by that eritic’s “‘iudicium,” which is of a’ Gae ‘lic original, if such there ever was, is not 
drastic nature. Equally emphatic judgments | now at all likely to be discovered by meor by 
are delivered in the ‘Centuria Prima Mis- | any one else.” Alluding to the endless mis- 
cellanea’ of Lipsius’s letters, Epp. 35, 66 | quot: itions of the most striking verse in the 
(where the “Sigoneitas” of the composition | song, Dr. Masson states that 
is spoken of), 75, 99. “the by 
a1 Se Mey, wem has been mauled we owe to the p.d. of one 
Rae . rf Pl, lies. There the line ‘ From the lone shieling of the 
si ineptiam vocas, habes reum confitentem, | misty island’ is twice printed as ‘From the dim i 
aut certe non reclamantem. Erasmus, | skirling of the misty island. his 
*Epist. ad Dorpium, p. 169 of the ‘ Stultitixe Joun Gricor, Ca 
Laus,’ &e., Lugd. Bat., 1851). [See &" S. vii, 368, 512; ix. 483; x. G4; xi. 57, Me 
P. 20, 1. 11 (p. 6, L. 12 from foot, in 6th edit.) : | 34 1%] in 
“and get themselves a name, saith Sealiger, “Turnover.” —In the ‘ London Letter’ of I 
though it be to the down-fall and ruin of many the Vewcastle Daily Leader, 22 September, be 
others.” Burton has in the margin, “Ex appears the following paragraph, in which a’ 
ruinis alien existimationis sibi gradum ad may be noted a fresh technical meaning of otk 
famam struunt.” See ‘Confut. Stultiss. Bur- | the word “turnover ” :— oal 
don. Fab.,’ p. 53 in edition mentioned above:| “The Gazette has to-day removed to fou 
and larger This is one of several the 


new premises. 


“ Ttaque ad maledicendum, qui suopte ingenio s is « seve 
removals since the paper was first issued in Feb- lt 


non incitatur, exemplo aliorum pertrahitur, Mr. Frederick 
ut quemadmodum illi, ex r. a. e. s. g. a. 1865, under the editorship of Mr. Frederic bec 
t E »» Be : Greenwood, who had succeeded Thackeray as editor pre 
ut. EDWARD of the Cornhi// Maga-ine. The most famous cttice the 
The l niversity, Adelaide, Scuth Australia. of the Pal! Mai! wiil continue to be the rather he 
(To he continued.) dingy premises in Northumberland Street, near Ga 

Charing Cross. Mr. W. T. Stead maintains that 
‘Canapran Boar Sone.” — London | nobody in these latter days has become much of a 

reader of the Scofsman initiated a corre- | Journalist unless he was associated with the Pal 
: lence in that journal 25 Sentember | Ma’/. There was certainly a remarkable statf in r 
1 That journal on September | Northumberland Street about twenty or twenty-one 
on the question of the authership of the} years ago. Mr. John Morley was editor, with Mr. STI 
‘Canadian Boat Song,’ believing that this was | Stead and Alfred Milner as his assistants. Mr. sho 
more likely to be finally settled through that | E. T. Cook, who afterwards became editor of the fam 
medium than elsewhere. In the numerous and Ba kin, — 
renlies elicite re sctive clai tha Abrary of huskin, was among ie leader the: 

re plie licited the Spe chive clainus ot the and note writers Grant Alle n and myse lf wrote 

Earl of Eglinton (who, according , Mr. | most of the turnovers, and such men as Leslie vote 
George Stronach, could read and speak | Ste phen contributed the book reviews. lari 
Gaelic, and was the composer of several I suppose, therefore, that a “turnover,” in lens 
popular airs), of John Galt, and of Loe eet up-to date lite rary par] lance, is an essay or an Sect 
are advanced. Mr. John H. Lobban, of Black- article that begins on the last column of the Rot 
wood’s, thinks the only two possible claimants | front (or other?) page, and “turns over” to able 
are Lockhart — Galt. “The case for the | the second page. RicHarp WELForD. ness 
latter rests,” Mr. Lobban says, a This ‘sense appears in the ‘Eneyclopwdie Die: pur 
“‘on what at least is a very suggestive coincidence, tionary, with a quotation from the Fi// of som 
and if we take Lockhart’s statement literally, as 1 15 October, ISS7T kno 
think we are bound to do, it would seem probable —" lay 
that the ‘friend in Upper Canada’ and the author Roper BLOOMFIELD. So. far as know 
of the article on Upper Canada [in Blackwrood’s there is no portrait of Bloomfield in the ‘br 
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possession of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery. I am one of those old- 
fashioned people who still read ‘The Farmer's 
Boy’ occasionally, and I consider that a 
portrait of its author should find a place 
on the walls of our National Valhalla. It is 
now eighty years since Bloomfield passed 
away. He died in poor circumstances in a 
house still standing in North Bridge Street, 
Shefford, Bedfordshire, on 19 August, 1823, 
and lies buried in the churchyard of the ad- 
jacent village of Campton. ‘The lowly stone 
which marks his grave is inscribed as follows: 
Here lie 
the remains of 
Robert Bloomtield. 
He was born at Honington 
in Suffolk 
December iii, MPCCLXVI 
and died at Shefford 
August xix, 
Let his wild native wood notes tell the rest. 

A sale of Bloomfield’s effects took place at 
his house at Shefford on 28 and 29 May, 1824. 
Catalogues of the sale and cuttings from the 
Morning Herald describing it are to be seen 
in the bedford General Library. From these 
I gather that two portraits of Bloomfield 
were disposed of--one in oils by Rising and 
a water-cuolour drawing by P. Violet. Many 
other relics of the poet, including the old 
oak table immortalized in * Wild Flowers, 
found ready purchasers, but the pity of it is 
they were not sent to London for disposal. 
It would be interesting to learn what has 
become of the two portraits. Probably their 
present owners might feel inclined to offer 
them to the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery. Verbum sat spre nti. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Prince or Watess Tueatre, TorreENHAM 


Srreet.—The announcement that pickaxe and | 


shovel are busy over the demolition of this 
famous structure must bring many a pleasant 
reminiscence to the mind of the middle-aged 
theatre-goer—notably, of days when the little 
house leapt into sudden, well-deserved popu- 


larity under the Wilton-Bancroft rule, and | 


lengthy runs rewarded an enterprise which 
secured the representation of that series of 
Robertsonian comedies, surely unapproach- 
able in their fancy, wit, and, above all, sound- 
ness of tone and purpose—comedies, in fact, 
pur et simple, affording marked contrast to 
some latter-day productions so styled. We 
know what gibes were directed at these dainty 
plays. It was whispered and written of them 
that they belonged to the “ milk-and-water, 
“bread -and-butter,” “teacup - and - saucer ” 


schools, were only suitable for girls and boys 
in their teens, could take no permanent root 
|} on histrionic soil, and so on. 

Can any one honestly contend that such 
prophecies have been fulfilled! Rather, | 
imagine, there are hundreds—nay, thousands 

of us who preserve lasting impressions of 
benefits derived from our acquaintance with 
pieces which have charmed us with their 
brightness, enlivened our spirits, taught us 
good and wholesome lessons in the past which 
the relentless hand of time has by no means 
effaced. 

Yes, true and hearty indeed was the 
laughter which rung out night after night 
within that pretty bandbox of a place de- 
stined to become quite the most fashionable 
theatre in London. The framework was in 
such complete harmony with the pictures 
presented upon its tiny stage: boxes, stalls, 
pit, circles—all so bijou and cosy. Satis- 
' factory as most of the revivals of this elegant 
set of comedies have been, somehow trans- 
ference to other and larger arenas has always 
seemed to dim their lustre in the eyes of 
their first admirers. “No days like the old 
Prince of Wales's,” they were wont to ex- 
claim with a sigh. Now that the home of so 
much refinement in drama and acting is being 
literally broken up, it may be permissible to 
offer this sincere, if inadequate, tribute to its 
memory by one who has spent many happy 
and profitable hours behind those crumbling 
walls. CrcIL CLARKE. 


[See #" S. x, G4, 176, 232; xi. G7, 193.] 


“  Niversary. —* This first Stone of the 
Royal Universary Infirmary for Children, 
founded as a Dispensary on the Twenty- 
/seventh day of April, 1816...... was laid,’ &e. 
[ copy the above from an advertisement just 
issued by the Royal Waterloo Hospital for 
Children. It purports to be a transcript from 
a tablet which was found buried under the 
| foundation stone of the hospital when the 
demolition took place this year. I cannot 
find “niversary” in Latham’s ‘ Johnson’ 
|or in the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary, and do 
not see what it means. Wa. H. Peer. 


‘Rure Brrrannra.—Having doubts about 
the comma which is always printed between 
these two words, I referred to the original 
‘Alfred : a Masque,’ 1740. It is anonymous, 
but, needless to say, is by James Thotwson, 
the poet, and D. Mallet. On p. 42 the chorus 
| is printed 

Rule Britannia, rule the waves ; 
Britons never will be slaves. 


Then in the next verse the chorus 


is not 


| 

| = 

| 

| 
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repeated, but the printer has shortened it 


thus—* Rule, &c.” In the last verse the chorus 
is repeated in full, but here the printer has 
mechanically repeated the comma he put to 
the abbreviation. I think it is quite wrong. 
The comma is not put in “Alfred the Great, 
a Drama for Music...... new-composed by Mr. 
Arne, 1753,” p. 32. Ratew THomas. 

{Mr. Titomas is in opposition to the general 
practice of good printing-otlices. It is the custom | 
to put a comma before the name of a person 
addressed when the name does not begin the 
sentence. The Bible and the Prayer Book affors 
innumerable examples of this practice; and the 
fact that an old edition of an anonymous masque 
omits the comma in one instance, while inserting 
it in a repetition of the same words, is hardly 
sufficient reason for departing from a practice that 
commends itself to the great majority of printers. 
The omission of the comma conveys the idea that 
some one is called upon to rule both Britannia and 
the waves.] 

MapaMeE pu Derranp’s Lerrers.—On the 
dispersal of Horace Walpole’s collection at 
Strawberry Hill, a cedar box containing the 
whole of Madame du Dettand’s letters to 
Walpole, to the number of some eight hun- 
dred, with letters to her from Voltaire, Hume, 
Montesquieu, and others, and a diary written 
or dictated by her, was sold to Mr. Dyce 
Sombre, and, in spite of efforts to recover 
them, this interesting collection is said to 
entirely disappeared. 

. Dyce Sombre was the adopted son and 
re of the Be; gum Sombre of Bhopal, whose 
possessions were seized by the Indian Govern- 
ment on her death in 1836. Her adopted son 
came to England to endeavour to obtain pos- 
session of the Begum’s property, but without 
success, and died a lunatic. Joun Hess. 

{A query as to the whereabouts of Madame du 
Detfand’s papers appeared 7" S. x. 288, but without 
eliciting a reply. In the Athenvum of 13 July, 
1901, however, was printed a long letter from Mrs. 
Helen Toynbee giving the story of the discovery of 
Madame du Deffand’s letters ($30 in all) to W alpole, 
and stating that she had undertaken to edit them 
for the Clarendon Press, as a supplement to her 
edition of Horace W alpole’ s letters. } 


* LoapBERRY.”—I cannot fina this word in 
the 'N.E.D. It. occurs in the report of the 
case of Smith ». the Trustees of the Port 
and Harbour of Lerwick, decided in the 
Court of Session on 17 March last (Fraser, 
vol. v. p. 680) Lord Kincairney, in his 
Interlocutor (p. 686), says, ‘* What are called 
loadberries, which are kinds of stores, are 
very frequent in Shetland.” It appears from 
the evidence that the word was in common 
use in the year 1819. I make a present of 


the word to Dr. Murray for his supple- 
mentary volume. J. B. 


Doveé.as. 


AND QUERIES. 
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7, 1908. 


Qurrits. 

WeE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Grounp tvy.”—Can any one tell me where 
this term occurs as applied contemptuously 
to commonplace, unenterprising people? [ 
|fancied I had met with it in an essay of 

Froude, or in the notes to an edition of 

Plato’s ‘Republic.’ An early answer will 
greatly oblige, since I have taken ‘Ground 
Ivy,’ used in this sense, as the title of a forth- 
coming novel. (Miss) Myra Sway. 

Upsal! Hall, Nunthorpe R.S.O., Yorks. 


* PaLterace.”—The earliest references we 
have for this are to J. Fenimore Cooper's 
‘Last of the Mohicans’ (1826), in which it is 
frequently used. Does the term go farther 
back, and, if so, where does it appear? Is it 
known to be the translation of a genuine 
Indian appellation, or has it merely been 
attributed to the “ Redmen” by novelists? 


H. Murray. 


RALEIGH : ITs PRONUNCIATION. (See ante, 
pp. 105, 250.)— According to Mr. ADRIAN 
Wueeter, “the pronunciation of Raleigh 
seems to be Rawley.” Whether this only 
| means “seems now to be” is to be surmised. 
‘The question is, What was the pronunciation 
at the period indicated! And surely that is 
much a matter of surmise also. ** When Sir 
Walter Raleigh's name was told (‘Ralegh’), 
nea the king, ‘On my soule, mon, I have 


heard vawly of thee’” (not rawley). The 
conjecture presumably must be that King 
| James, with a laboured joke founded on the 
sound then given to Ralegh (or Rawly), 
meant “I have heard real/y,” with the rale 
sound that the Irish still give to the word 
veal; or rarely, with the meaning **[ have 
heard rare things of thee”; or the same 
|}word with its present meaning, “I have 
heard seldom of thee (of late).” The 
assumption that King James must have 
sounded the letters ;a” as we now do surely 
requires some proof. Now, in old Northern 
records one may find the name Maitland (and 
even Maytland) spelt also Mautland. It is 
conceivable to the present writer that the 
men who wrote Mautland may have pro- 
nounced the word Mautland, but it is incon- 
ceivable to him that the men who wrote 
Maitland (and Maytland) could have sounded 
the name Mortland, for that is what our 
modern tongues have brought the aw and the 
aw to, as to sound, 
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Is there to any origin ‘for 
the surname Raleigh than the place-name 
Rayleigh? If not, that place-name stands to 
this day in the way of the Rawley (Norly) 
pronouncers. Hn passant it may be worth 
remarking that rere-meat and raw-meat are 
much about the same thing. Can it be 
proved that rare, with the “raw” meaning, 
is anything more than a phonetic spe ‘ling 5 of 
the sound given of old to the combined 


letters raw’ It may be recollected by some 
‘N. & Q.’ readers that it has been allowed 


that the proper sound of Ralph (often spelt 
Rawfe in old deeds) is Rafe, riming with 
safe. A YORKSHIREMAN. 


Sr. Germain.—I have a MS. written in 
magical characters. On the first page is the 
following sentence in ordinary a!phabet: 
“ Ex Dono Sapientissimi Comitis St Germain 
qui orbem Terrarum pereucurrit.” The bind- 
ing is triangular. Who was St. Germain, 
and where can an account be found of him? 


AND QUERIES. 


i. 


(A well-known pameniaes and charlatan of the | 


same class as Cag sliostro, d. 1784. Consult ‘ Neuvelle 


Biographie Générale.’ 


Joun DowLanp.—The verses in ‘ England’s 
Helicon’ (1600) beginning 
My Thoughts are winged with Hopes, my Hopes 
with Love, 
are stated (as also the two preceding “ ditties ”) 
to have been “taken out of Master John 
Dowlanda’s * Tab! eture for the Lute.’” What 
was the date of this ‘Tableture’? C. J. I 
Reprinted 1608, 1608, and 1613, and 
times by the Musical Antiquarian 


[1597 folio. 
in aern 
Societ\ 

Dovsies.—- The greater part of Charles 
Reade’s essay on doubles is taken up with 
the remarkable case of the wife of Moliére. 
Is this adventure an historical fact? I should 
be glad to know where I could find further | 
inforination. Barry 8. JAcKson, 

(There are many French books on the subject of 
Moliére’s wife. 


Sir Henry Worton: MALLorie: CANDISHE: 
Dr. Jounston.—In a letter written by Sir 
Henry Wotton from Stode on 1 November, 
1589, [ find the following sentence: ‘* Here 
mett [ with one Mr. Mallorie, who wente | 
with Mr. Candishe to Constantinople upon | 
the Peau and is lately returned.” Mr. 

Candishe I take to be Henry Cavendish, | 
ve of the first Earl of Devonshire, who | 
is known to have made the voyage to Con- | 
stantinople. The “Bravesaria” may have | 
been the name of the ship, but I should be 
glad of any information about this voyage, 
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“Mr. Mallorie.” Writing 
Heidelberg in this same year, Wotton speaks 
of a Dr. Johnston, a Scotchman, who was 
the head of a college in that university. Is 
anything known about him ? 

AND Hexametrer RiminG 
Tastes.—In an old work I have the lettered 
squares or tables known as above are given 
for producing Latin verse ad infinitum — 
five tables and six tables, for five-metre and 
six-metre verse respectively. Has any similar 
arrangement or device been attempted 
whereby verses or correspondence can be 
accomplished in English? Is there any work 
devoted to the subject? E. C. Owen. 


“PEACE AT ANY PRICE.”—What was the 
origin of this phrase, and when was it earliest 
used in our political controversies ? 

POLITICIAN. 
[See 5 S. ix. 448; xi. 187.] 

Privy Councin UNDER James I.—Where 
are to be found the names of the Councillors 
under James |. before 1620? W. D. Pink. 


Cettic Trries. — Will any kind corre- 
spondent answer the following queries? Is 
there any special heraldic law for the modern 
use or assumption of the old Gaelic or Celtic 
titles known in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
such as the O'Connor Don, the O'Donoghue, 
the Master of Napier, &c.? Is there any 
special authority or department where these 
titles are officially acknowledged or regis- 
tered? What are at present the families 
which enjoy these privileges ? ZANONL. 

Lisbon. 

CierKe.—In Burke's ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Heraldry,’ 1844, the crest of “Clerke, Hitcham, 
Bucks, Bart.,” is described as a falcon. Can 
any of your readers inform me at what period 
the falcon came into vogue as a crest for that 
family ? Major) R. 8. CLarke. 

Bishops Hull, Taunton. 


PENTAMETER 


TimotHy Swirt.—I shall be greatly obliged 
for information concerning Timothy Swift, 
who married Ann Williams about the year 
1775 — presumably at some place in the 
Forest of Dean. I am quite unable to dis- 
cover the marriage certificate. Their issue 
was Hezekiah, born apparently at English 
Bicknor, 1776. Swirr. 

34, Hawkshead Street, Southport. 

Rev. Mackenzie Watcorr.—This eminent 
antiquary died on 22 December, 1880, holding 
the office of Precentor of Chichester Cathe- 
dral. Can any local reader say where he was 
buried, and what became of his books and 
manuscripts! A copy of his epitaph would 
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be useful. In the years 1857 and 1858 he| tration comes the title-page; and here [ 


collected materials for a detailed biography 
of the bishops of the national Church 
English and colonial. Were these materials | 


ever used? T. Cann Hucues, M.A.,, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
[The *‘D.N states that Walcott died at 


58, Belgrave Road, London, and was buried in 


Brompton Cemetery. 
Henry Gale, of 
was admitted to 


Gate, son of 
St. Elizabeth's, Jamaica, 


Westminster School 19 September, 1777. 
Further information concerning him is 
desired. G. F. RR. B. 


Sir Joun Bowrine. 


—What has become of 
K 


should say that a former possessor has 
written out, on one of the blank leaves, a 
long list of plays having the title beginning 
‘Fall of. Among them he has noted, “Svo, 
1794. Fall of Robespierre—Hist., &e., by 

T. Coleridge—not acted.” The handwriting 
of this list is the same as that of a note on 
a fly-leaf at the beginning of the book, * 8vo, 
1727. Collated 1823." Following the title- 
page there is the dedication, “ To the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Walpole Horace 
Walpole’s father—and then comes “The List 
of Subscribers’ Names In two copies of 
this play in the British Museum I under- 
stand this list of subscribers is wanting. 
If rank confers distinction, the list is not 


his album of autographs !? L. L. K. i tir 
| lacking in noble and influential names : but 
A Privy Councrz ix A Private Hovust.— | of most interest to us are those of “ Wiiliam 
The following announcement in the official Cees Esq.”; “Alexander Pope, Esq.”; 
Court Circular, dated “ Buckingham Palace, | and “Sir Richard Steele.” After this list 
Oct. 20,” appears to merit special preserva- | follow the leaves containing the text. The 
tion :— quarto is bound in half green calf, carmine 
** His Majesty the King held a Council at Wynyard | edges, and lettered up the back, “ History 


Park last evening. There were present :—The Duke 

of Devonshire, the Marquess of Londonderry, the 

Earl of Kintore, and the Right Hon. Walter Long, 
M.P. 


“Mr. Almeric FitzRoy was in attendance as Clerk 
of the Council. 

** His Majesty declared in Council the Marquess 
of Londonderry, K.G., as Lord President of the 
Council, when the M arqn ss of Londonde rry took 
the oath of ottice and kissed’ hands. 


B.—Fall of Saguntum. 
By P. Frowde—1727.” On the upper cover, 
stamped on the leather in gold, is a crest 
representing a horse rampant, holding between 
its forefeet what appears to be a mortar. 
On the under cover, also stamped on the 
leather in gold, in old English characters, are 
the initials “J. L. C.” IL should be obliged 
if some kind — could tell me for whom 


of Saguntum. By A. 


When last did a British monarch hold a! these initials stand, also about the crest, and 
meeting of the Privy Council in the house Of} vive any other information regarding the 
a subject whom the sovereign was visiting !| above described. Ss 


That that subject should himself be the new | 
Lord President, and that he should be sworn | 
before his immediate predecessor, who had 
resigned because of a ditference on ministerial | 
policy, adds interest and even piquancy to} 
the situation. POLITICIAN. 


FALL 


OF Sact NTUM, 727.—I have in my | 
possession a copy of “ The History of Sagun- 
tum, by A. B., and “ The Fall of 
Saguntum, by Phil. Frowde, Esq., 1727.” both 

bound in one volume quarto. The peculiarity | 
is that each octavo leaf of both pieces is | 
bound between leaves of paper quarto size, | i 
which bear the watermark of “J. Green, 
1822." Further, between the history by 
A. B. and the play, there is inserted what 
appears to be a contemporary illustration of 
a symbolical character, representing, so far | 


1727, 


as I can make out, Hercules, and perhaps | . 


seated on a bank of cloud, while on 


Jupiter, 
underneath are buildings in a 


the earth 


ruined condition, and the tents of an en- 
camped army. 
or beast, 


Not a living thing, man 


is visible. Following this illus- 


|of * Little 


CanTALour.—We all know that this is the 
name of a species of melon, and that the 
word is derived from the Italian town Canta- 
lupo. But what does Cantalupo mean! The 
fable of ‘Lupus and Agnus’ and the story 
Red Ridinghood’ have made us 
wolf, but one 


familiar with a “ talking ”— 
would hardly connect “singing” with that 
animal. W. T. Lynn. 


Blackheath. 


Queen Evizapetu’s Pocket Pisrot.—What 
is the real history of the famous “ Long Tom” 
at Dover Castle! I note that the published 
descriptions state that it was cast at Utrecht 
in 1544. In reality the inscription on the 
breec only runs “Jan Tollhuys van Utrecht, 
1544. Is anything known of this founder! 
Above the breech is a coat of arms, viz. 
six chevronels ; 2 and 3, a fess en- 
grailed ; on an inescutcheon above a fess a 
cross saltire compony. On the muzzle are a 
male and female figure, entitled respectively 
**Scalda” and “Libertas.” The figures on 
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the trunnions carry shields with 
“Victoria.” Be ion them are the arms (pre- 
sumably of Henry VIII.), 1 and 4, Eng- 
land; 2 and 3, France, surmounted with | 
the crown imperial, and surrounded with 
the Garter and motto “ Honi soit qui mal 
y pense on a label beneath, ‘* Dieu et | 
mon droit.” Below comes the famous Low 
Dutch inscription, which I translate :— 
Men call me Sure Breaker of rampart and wall; 
Right through Hill and Dale can I hurl my sped 
ball 
The lowest shield is surrounded with the 
collar of the Golden Fleece, and surmounted 
with a many-balled crown topped with a 
pearl. The motto beneath is *‘ Sans aultre.” 
Whose is it? One would imagine the piece 
had been cast for some territorial lord on 
the Scheldt. 


Wacyner’s ‘Arr 
there any English 


“TOLUTION. —Is 
of Wilhelm 


AND THE Rr 
translation 


Richard Wagner's *‘ Die Kunst und die Revelu- | 


tion,’ Leipzig, 1849 (‘Art and the Revolution ’)? 
Tam acquainted with the French translation | 
by Jacques Mesnil in the “ Bibliotheque des 
Temps Nouveaux (1896), but this is imperfect, 
the translator candidly acknowledging that 
he has only followed the text as nearly as 
possible, and remarking that it must not be 
overlooked that the true language of Wagner 
was music. Joun Hess. 


Water Firz-Orno: De Dovatr — Was 
Walter Fitz-Otho, baron of Carewe Castle, | 
Pembroke, of the same descent as Walter de | 
Douai (Doué), the Norman seigneur of the | 
Castle de Cary in Somerset ; and were the | 
Fitz-Walters, Walter, or Walters family of | 
Essex and Wales descended from W alter de 
Douai, baron of Kary 


Heplies, 


IMAGINARY OR INVENTED SAINTS. 
(9t* S. xii. 127, 215.) 

Some little time back, in reply to one of 
your correspondents, I was just about to 
acquaint him with the true hg and mean- 
ing of the corrupted name “St. Enoch,” when 
I was forestalled by none hon corre sponde nt, | 
who supplied the desired explanation. But 
I should like now to supplement the infor- 
mation of this latter correspondent by 
bringing to notice the curious fact that the | 
ancient city of St. Kentigern—Glasgow to 
wit—boasts of yet another heteroclite saint, 
who rejoices in the title of St. Rollox, a| 
name which has puzzled many people of my 
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acquaintance, inasmuch as it is certainly not 
to ue found in the calendar. 

| s Rollox is the name of a locality in 
Glas gow famous for the colossal chimney- 
| stalk of Tennant’s Chemical Works, which at 
that point towers over the city. The name 
is a corruption of St. Roque or St. Roch, a 
| thirteenth-century saint who came to be 
regarded as the patron saint and protector 
|of persons afilicted by the plague. If that 
saint still flourishes, and still possesses any 
healing virtue in such cases, it isa pity that 
he does not now pay a visit to some parts of 
India and China. 

Very curious is the a which has grown 
up about St. Ursula and the alleged eleven 
thousand virgins at Cologne. Now eleven 
thousand is a large order, but, in point of 
fact, instead of being accompanied by so 
great a bevy of young ladies, St. Ursula was 
attended by one only. That one bore the 
name of “Onesima,” formed from the Greek 
adjective and meaning the 
| useful or profitable one, a very appropriate 
name for a handmaiden. But “Onesima” 
| soon assumed the end earing L atin diminutive 
| form of “Onesimilla,” and then it was an 
easy task for marvel-mongers to corrupt 
| that into “undecim mille,” or eleven thousand, 
| é ind fools readily swallowed the fiction whic h 
in course of time wove itself around the 
| subject. The whole story is quaintly told by 
| Charles Reade in the eleventh chapter of the 
| third volume of his wise and witty work 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth,’ where also 
the reader can see sundry admirable samples 


| of fabricated names of saints. 


Before leaving the subject, | may mention 
the following. Ina certain French descrip- 
tion of a certain Roman Catholic solemnity 
there occurred the expression “Sainte 
Ampoule,” which meant, of course, the holy 
ampulla, or vessel which contains the con- 
secrating oil in the ceremonies of the Church 
of Rome. In an English translation of this 
descriptive passage these words were ren- 
dered “St. Ampull,” another new and pre- 
viously unknown saint. 

PaTRiIcK MAXWELL. 

Bath. 

R. B. B. says that Martin Luther is com- 
memorated in the Swedish calendar, a curious 
fact hitherto unknown to us. It may not be 
out of place in connexion with this to men- 
tion that Luther is one of those persons 
whose character and career have induced some 


| of his admirers as well as his enemies to act 


without discretion. He has attracted the 
extremes of ill-ordered praise as well as of 
vituperation, which, for our own sakes as well 
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as for others, it is not expedient to mete out 
touany one. During his lifetime Luther was 
represented in woodcuts with a glory round 
his head, and even with the Holy Ghost, in 
the form of ab dove, hovering over him, and a 
medal was also struck inseribed “ Dr. Martin 
Luther. Blessed be the womb that bare 
thee” (Johannes Janssen, *‘ Hist. of the Ger- 
man People at the close of the Middle Ages, 
Eng. trans., vol. iii. pp. 136, 169). Southey 

may have seen or heard of this medal. He 


commonly wrote with decorum, but on one | 


occasion he per mitted himself to say, “ Blessed 
be the day of Martin Luther's birth; it should 
be a festival almost as sacred as the Nativity ” 
(Southey’s *Common-Place Book,’ vol. ii. 
p. 400); and a writer in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine for 1828 tells of candles being burnt 
around a portrait of the Reformer (vol. xxiv. 
Pp. 541). N. M. & A. 
Philippe le Bas, the son of the friend of 

Robespierre and tutor of Napoleon IIL, 
resided in 1854 at Fontenay-aux-Roses, near 
Chatillon, where he visited his widowed 
mother every Saturday. Dr. Amédée Latour, 
a neighbour of Madame le Bas, who fre quently 
called on the widow of the famous member of 
the Convention, related that from the first 
his attention was attracted by a parrot, who 
oiten interrapte d the conversation by inton- 
ing the ‘ Marseillaise ’:— 

Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivé! 
or perhaps the famous song : 

Ca ira, ¢a ira, 

Les aristocrates 4 la lanterne. 
Sometimes it would be the once popular 
refrain :— 

Madame Veto avait promis (his) 

De faire égorger tout Paris (is). 
One day the doctor ventured to remark to 
Madame le Bas, “ That isa very re volutionary 
bird of yours. “ You are right,” she re plied, 


softly; ** it is Saint Maximilien Robe sspierre’s 
parrot,’ "and saying this she crossed herself, 
“Yes,” she continued, “the parrot was 


bequeathed to me by the Duplay family, who 
were the devoted hosts of Saint Maximilien 
(here she crossed herself again) up to the last.” 
Thus, observes the narrat or, we see that this 
lady, a woman of undoubted respectability, 
a fervent and practical Catholic, whose 
intellectual and moral faculties were above 
suspicion, revered Robespierre as a saint, 
and placed him even on the same plane as 
Jesus, both being, as she declared, the victims 
of the wickedness and perversity of mankind 
(‘Le Cabinet Secret de l’His stoire : 


Robes- 
picrre chez les Duplay,’ 


2nede série, 211) 
JoHN 
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“MERRILY DANCED THE Qu nite WIFE” 
(9 xii. 268).—This air 1s described by 
Sir Walter Scott as the tune of an “old Scots 
jig,” which was danced at Brokenburn some 
time about 1765 (* Redgauntlet,’ letter xii.). 
It is not in Chappell’s * Popular Music,’ and 
does not seem to have been an English air. 
[ cannot say what the original words we re, 
but the following fragment will ~ found in 
Chambers’s ‘Scottish Songs,’ 1829, ii. 668 :— 

The Quaker’s wife sat down to ey 
And a her bairns about her ; 

Ilk ane got their quarter cake, 
The miller gat his mou ter. 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
| Merrily danced the Quakers : 
Merrily danced the Quaker's wife, 
And merrily danced the Quakers. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


| “CHAPERONED BY HER FATHER” xii. 
245).—Can your correspondent explain how 
he comes to the idea that escort is more 
“healthy” and more “English” than 
chaperon? What constitutes its healthiness ! 
And why should chaperon be reproached with 
its French sound or with its tendency to get 
misspelt? Would Mr. CLarke taboo cham- 
pagne and cheroot, or chagrin, or machine ? 
Or does he pronounce these words in a 
“healthy English” way? What right has he 

| to call chaperon or chaperone (who is to say 

|which is correct?) an intruder? Has he 
ever thought of looking at the * H.E.D.,’ or 
|any authoritative works on English etymo- 
logy ? He might find there, perhaps, various 
information to his advantage. 
SIMPLICISSIMUS, 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ says: “1818 Todd, 7'o chaperon, 
an affected word, of very recent introduc- 

tion...... to denote a gentleman attending a 

lady in a publick assembly.” 

Joun WAINEWRIGHT. 


“TRAVAILLER LE Ror pE Prusse” 
(9 §S. xi. 289, 392, 437, 496; xii. 34, 111, 270). 

I, of course, feel flattered by some of Dr. 
KRUEGER'S remarks concerning myself, and 
hope to be lucky enough to stumble upon the 
source of the above phrase. I need scarcely 
say that I shall be on the look-out, but un- 
fortunately I am at present without a clue, 
so that if I do meet with the words it will 
probably be by accident. Dr. KRUEGER 
thinks that the word (s/c) may have sprung 
up among a number of writers whom he 
names. It is usually, as has been already re- 
marked, attributed to one of them (Voltaire), 
but no one seems able to give chapter and 
verse: and a search among Voltaire’s volumin- 


| ous writings, without some idea of the portion 
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in which it is likely to be found, is, to say the 
least of it,a ‘big order.” The nearest ap- 
proach (in this direction) to anything definite 
that I have met with is as follows :— 

“On attribue ce dicton A Voltaire (1759), qui aprés 
avoir rompu avec le roi de Prusse Frédéric LL., auquel 
il avait rendu des services littéraires, se serait plaint 
d’avoir travaillé pour un ingrat. On ajoute que le 
méme prince, qui faisait beaucoup batir, payait diffi- 
cilenent les travaux, ce qui excitait les murmures 
de ceux qui attendaient leur argent et qui pouvaient 
exprmer leur mécontentement en disant gw i/s 
avaiowt travaillé pour le roi_de Prusse.”—* Les Pro- 
verbes et Locutions de la Langue Francaise,’ Xc., 
D. Loubens (1888), p. 259. 

May not the expression, perhaps verbal, 
on the part of a number of people of their 
discontent at having worked for the King of 
Prusia have given rise to the saying (which 
might have been in German originally), 
the above would seem to indicate? It might 
easiy be that it needed the weight of such a 
writer as Voltaire thrown into the scale to 
secure the “droit de bourgeoisie” of the 
phrise in French, and this was, of course, 
zivnn, and is on record, although he may not 
jav? actually used the phrase named. It, 
however, sums up the idea, from Voltaire’s 
poirt of view, of F rederick’s ingratitude. 
Thi: is only hy pothesis, but I am disposed to 
accept it for the present, awaiting further 
light on the subject. Epwarp Lariam. 


Mercer Famity (9 S. xii. 288). — The 
surrame of Joneta, the wife of Sir Andrew 
Mexer, is not known for certain, but by 


sone authorities she is believed to have been 
a rdative of Margaret de Barclay, wife of 
Water, Lord of Brechin, youngest son of 
Rolert II. At all events, this Lord Walter 
gotthe wardship of Sir Andrew’s lands and 
estae till his son came of age, and held them 
fron 1390 to 1400. From his having got this 
giftit is a fair presumption—though not by 
anymeans certain—that he was the nearest 
relaive. Bedfothal or Petfodellis belonged 
in tie early part of the fifteenth century to 
the Reids, but I cannot say how William 
Reic was connected with Alexander de 
Monvia, of Culbin. The Mercers had, how- 
ever a Murray or de Moravia connexion, as 
Joh: Mercer married Ada Murray, of the 
Tullbardine family, and through her got the 
estae of Aldie, still owned by the Marquess 
of Lunsdowne, his descendant in the female 
line. 


Gwes (9 §. xii. 189).—It is highly pro- 
babl that this surname became such through 
bein; an old English word for a dwarf or a 
shoriperson (see Bailey’s * Dict.’). Halliwell 
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Walker says a ‘“‘ grub” is a short thick-set 
person. This would be quite in accordance 
with the common custom of bestowing sur- 
names expressiv e of some personal pec uliarity, 


as for instance “Cruikshank,” “ Longman,” 
“Strong -i’-th’-arm,” “W ild,” * Doughty,” 
‘Round,” “ Heavisides,” Sheepshi inks,” 


“Glutton,” “ Pennyfather” 
HoLpEN MacMIcuar. 


“ Smallbones,” 
(miser), &c. 


Joun Givpry’s Route xii. 170, 217, 
255).—As reference has been made to John 
Beyer’s shop in Cheapside, it may be as well 
to note that it was demolished so recently as 
1900. According to a note in the Daily Mail 
of 11 September, 1900: “It stood at the 
north-west corner of Cheapside, and a direc- 
tory of 1772 gives the entry : * Beyer, John, 
linen-draper, 3, C heapside.’ There he died 
in 1791, aged ninety-eight.” 

W ith respect to Mr. ‘Fry's statement,— 

‘The name of Cowper’s hero was evidently taken 
the old tombstone in St. s Church- 
yard, Westminster, ‘Here lies John Gilpin —an 
inscription which until some fifty years ago stared 
every passer-by in the face, and which must have 
been seen by Cowper hundreds of times when 
attending Westminster School,’ 
I think there must be some doubt. ‘John 
Gilpin’ was written probably in 1784, and 
Cowper's death took place in 1800. From an 
authoritative contribution to ‘N. & Q. in 
1882 (6% S. vi. 9) it would appear that the 
John Gilpin buried in St. Margaret’s Church- 
yard, Westminster, did not die until 1838. 
Unless, therefore, some explanation is forth- 
coming I am afraid that part of Mr. Fry's 


interesting communication which I have 
quoted must be taken cum grano salis. 
Joun T. Pace. 


‘Yerepinc” THE CuurcH (9 §. viii. 
486 ; 1x. 55, 216, 394 5 x 
another form of ** clipping.” 
of the Guardian (23 September, p. 1404) 
signing himself * Tourist,” and dating from 
Somerset, tells us that at a village church 
near Stroud, in Gloucestershire, the fifteenth 
Sunday after Trinity is called “ Keeping 
Sunday,” “ when the children, standing hand 
in hand, entirely encircle their church and 
sing appropriate hymns. This,” he adds, 
“seems a happy symbol to emphasize the 
petition in the Collect, ‘Keep, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, Thy Church with Thy perpetual 
mercy.” Sr. 


ForESTEAL: (9 8. xii. 287).— 
The extraordinary notion that the former of 
these spellings indicates some connexion with 
the modern verb to steal (!) is such that one 


420, 


A correspondent 


says grubby” means poor, shrunken, stunted. | hardly knows how to meet it. It is quite 


54, 136).—I have noted | 
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impossible for any one to appreciate the 
peculiarities of A.-S. spelling till he has 
learnt the alphabet, the pronunciation, and 
the habits of spelling. The point is, of course, 
that the A.-S. for to steal is stelan (always 
with e, never with ea), whilst the A.-S. for 
stall is steall or steal, though the Anglian 
form was stall. The sound denoted by the 
A.-S. ea was the Latin short e followed by 
the Latin short a, technically known as a 
“broken” vowel; and this ea is found in 
A.-S. before any /, 7, or & followed by another 
consonant. The curious point is that modern 
English retains the unbroken Anglian « in 
words of this kind. Examples are: edd, 
all ; ceallian, to call: feallan, to fall; gealla, 
gall; Aeall, a hall, &e. Consequently, our 
modern English sta// was spelt stea// in A.S., 
though the later / was sometimes dropped in 
the nom. and acc. cases, not in the gen. 
stealles or in the dat. stealle. Similarly, the 
Anglian and Old Mercian sfal/ (gen. sta/les 
and dat. sfa//e) was sometimes spelt sfa/ in 
the nom. and ace. See the numerous examples 
in Bosworth and Toller, s.». ‘Steall, and see 
‘H.E.D. To complete the series, let me add 
that the spellings sfe//, ste/, also appear, but 
these are post-Conquest spellings, and prac- 
tically Anglo-French. 

But none of these words has any connexion 
with stealing, as appears when once the 
meaning of the modern Eng. et is known. 
The spelling ea (as still in use) arose in the 
sixteenth century (six to nine centuries later 
than the normal ea of Anglo-Saxon) in order 
to denote the sound of the open ¢ in 4reak 
(A.-S. 4rfcan), which had arisen from the 


lengthening of ¢ in the M.E. dreken (early | 


M.E. late M.E. The very 
same thing happened in the verb /o steal. 
This was A.-S. st@/an, early M.E. late 
. ME. stélen, steelen with open e, Tudor English 
steal (pronounced sta/e), mod. E. steal (pro- 
nounced sfee/). 
_ Accurate definite spelling was introduced 
into the English language in the seventh 
century, but was not always adhered to in 
the later periods. In the time of the Edwards 
the English system was superseded by an 
Anglo-French spelling, which was at first 
accurate, but has now practically fallen to 
pieces through lack of frequent change. 
Water W. SKEarT. 
“ENGLISH TAKE THEIR PLEASURES SADLY” 
(7 S. viii. 466; 9 S. xii. 32).—At the 
latter reference Mr. LatHam refers to a 


difference between the French and the Eng 
lish in the use of the knife and fork. Accord 
ing to my observation at dinner in hotels 
and restaurants, in very many visits to France 


during the last twenty years, the Frenchman 
uses his knife and fork to cut up his meat, 
then puts his knife down, and takes his fork 
in the right hand to convey the meat to his 
mouth, as asserted. Ropert PIrERPOINT. 


Sir Edwin Arnold, in one of his weekly 
articles in the Daily Telegraph (29 August, 
‘Seaside Manners, p. 3, col. 1), writes as 
follows: “If the old chronicler could re- 
visit England, I do not think he would say 
again that we take our pleasures ‘oult 
tristement.’” I presume by the “old chroni- 
cler” Sir E. Arnold refers to Froissart but 
can he give chapter and verse; or does he, 
like so many others, take it for granted that 
Froissart is the author of the phrase ! 

Epwarp 

{We cannot afford to correct all the miscancep- 

tions of current journalism, as our space is lim ted] 


Tue Nationat Frac (9 S. xii. 327).—The 
references appended to Unton’s note 
certainly been overlooked by me during my 
absence abroad, and I must plead guilty to 
| being ignorant that His Majesty has been 
| pleased **to give authority that the Union 
flag is the flag to be flown by all Brtish 
subjects,” and | have not here my volumes of 
& to help me. My letter to the 
Times was suggested by a paragraph in shat 
journal relating to the orders conveyed >y a 
British Consul abroad to a British resident 
| to haul down the Union flag displayed vt a 
private house. I am unable to find the 
papers; but if I remember aright, the resident 
'demurred, and the correspondence was re- 
ferred to the Foreign Office. The 7imesin a 
| leading article noticed the uncertainty wich 
surrounded the question, and rather blaned 
the Foreign Office for not pronouncing an 
| authoritative decision. It was suggestel by 
'me that if, as appeared to be the case the 
| non-official Briton is debarred from th» use 
of the Union flag because of its being the 
distinguishing ensign of certain officials the 
difficulty might be surmounted by “ clarg- 
ing” or “ differencing ” all official Unionflags 
with the Imperial device in the centre, ts in 
the case of the flags of the Viceroy of hdia, 
H M.’s Ambassadors and Ministers, and 
some other officials. In a long article vhich 
appeared in the 7'/mes some days later this 
same solution of the difficulty was advoated 
by another writer. All this indicated that 
the matter had not been authoritatvely 
decided. And it certainly seemed desrable 
that the question should not remain dowttul. 
If I have been misled it may be pleacd in 
extenuation that besides the above consular 
incident, as a disturber, a case was reprted 
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not so long ago in which a anal otticer 
on the owner of a yacht hauling | 
down the Union flag which had been hoisted. | 
And a case occurre “d within my reme mbrance 
in an’ Indian military cantonment whic sh | 
seemed to support the view that the flag is | 
regar ded as an official symbol. A civilian 
resicent hoisted the Union flag on a flagstaff | 
attached to his house. 
him to haul the flag down. The civilian | 
demarred—whereupon he was arrested and} A 
marched off, under a corporal’s guard, to the! 
military prison. In an action subsequently 
brought by the prisoner against the general, | 
the court upheld the action of the military 
authorities. It may be added that, quite 
recently, the editor of the 7/mes, in a note | 
appex ied to the letter of a correspondent, 
pointe <d out that, under the Order in ¢ | 
of 7 August, 1869, “the flag to be used 1 

H. M. Consular Otticers to distinguish their 
residences on shore is the Union flag.” | 
Although it is not advanced that this order | 
proh:bits the use of this same flag by non- | 
official residents, it will be clear that if it 
became a general practice for the British 
non-¢flicial inhabitants to fly the Union, the 
residence of H.B.M. Consul would not be so | 
distinguished. J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Sch.oss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


Gexius: Its MANIFESTATIONS xii. 
244). — May | be forgiven if I confess to 
finding Mr. YARDLEY’s meditation under the | 
above heading not particularly illuminative, 
and if I question in particular his (pse dirrt 
that “a man...... cannot be a man of genius 
in two different ways”? Was not Julius | 
Cesar a threefold genius, as lawgiver, as | 
generel, and as prose writer? I believe, too, | 
that contemporary accounts regard Leonardo | 
da Virci as being as great in applied mathe- | 
matics as he was in art. A competent critic | 
has sean in St. Ignatius Loyola not only a 
geniusin organization, but “the very flower 
of mysticism.” Men of genius are so few 
that it is perhaps unsafe to generalize about 
them. Joun B. Wainewricut. 


Asu : PLACE-NAME(9"" S. xii. 106, 211, 291). 
—[ think names beginning with Ask are 
peculiarly difficult and slippery, as there 
are three possible origins of .lsh- as a prefix. 
These are: (1) A.-S. ese, an ash- tree: (2 
A -S. ./se, Ash, as a proper name ; (3) AS. 
-Esea, Ashe, as a pet-name dependent on 
names beginning with No. 2. 

In the case of sham, the derivation from 
(1) is absurd ; trees do not live in homes. 
The derivation from (2) is unlikely, as the 


The gener: al ordered or 


which might be expected to give a modern 
form Ashesham. And hence the most likely 
derivation is really from ./'sea, after all, as 
the gen. form .sean-hdm micht easily suffer 
reduction. Indeed, the D.B. form /’sse- 
suggests wAsh-e. reduced form of A.-S. 
Ese-an ; else whatis the good of the second e ? 
We may, however, refer to No. 1 such 

descriptive” names as Ash-ford, Ash-bourne, 

~~ hurst. And we may remember that the 
Ese, as a name, had reference to a 

which was so called because made 


|of ash-wood. We thus come back to the 


tree at last ; but we may as well be accurate. 


Water W. SKEAT. 


Count (9 S. xii. 189, 275, 331). 
—When writing the reply at p. 331, lL 
doubted ‘ D.N.B.’s’ date 772, but left it 
without comment, trusting some reader would 
| notice and explain the mystery. The reply 
at p. 275 shows that the G ntleman's Maga- 
:/ne is in error in ascribing the father’s chess 
skill to his son. It would have been extra- 
ordinary indeed if Morphy and Paulsen had 
been outdone by Briihl, who would have 
been incredibly precocious to have tackled 
Philidor when himself only three or four 
years of age. The error in G..J/. does not 


|appear to have been corrected, or if it has, 


L have failed to find the correction in the 
volumes for 1855 and 1856 
AprIAN WHEELER. 
George Bruhl, of Chingford, who was born 
23 December, 1768, would indeed have been 
an infant prodigy if he had been “ the lead- 
ing amateur in a new chess club about 1772,” 
when he was four years old! The Genfle- 
mans Magazine made a mistake in attributing 
'to him, instead of to his father, Hans Moritz, 
Graf von Brihl, the honour of having been 
| the principal a of Philidor. 
. 
In a diary at parry in the last century I 
find such entries as “Count Bruhl came here 
on his road from Petworth.” The reference 
is, no doubt, to George, Count Bruhl, whose 
mother was Alicia, Countess Dowager of 
Egremont. He can hardly have been a cele- 
brated chess-player ‘‘about 1772,” as your 
correspondent Mr. WHEELER assumes, he 
being then aged three years. H—n. 


ApaM THE CArTHuuUSIAN AND ‘THE TWELVE 
Prorits or TrRipuLation’ (9 S. xii. 184, 301). 
-Owing to accidental circumstances, | 
omitted in my note at the first reference to 
mention that * The Twelve Profits ° is included 
in Caxton’s volume to which the name of 


gen. form sees would have been used, 


‘Book of Divers Ghostly Matters’ has been 
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The title, though quite appropriate, 
The book consists of three 
separate tracts, and is described in Blades’s 
* Life of Caxton’ (vol. ii. p. 231). The first is 
“Ye seuen poyntes of trewe loue and euer- 
lastyng wysdom drawen oute of ye booke 
y' is writen in latyn and cleped Orologium 
Sapiencie.” This is attributed to Jehan de 
Soushavie or Souaube. ‘ Bibliographers,” 
says Mr. Blades, “ generally call him Henry 
de Suso, probably after the example of 
Echard.” The second tract is ‘The Twelve 
Profits of Tribulation,’ and the third is “‘a 
compendious abstracte translate in to eng- 
lyshe out of the holy rule of saynte Benet 
for men and wymén of the habyte thereof 
the whiche understonde lytell laten or none.” 
These three treatises have each a separate 
colophon, and were, no doubt, issued singly 
as well as in this composite volume. 
Regarding ‘The Twelve Profits of Tribula- 
tion,’ Blades refers to two MSS., Royal, 
C xviii. and Harl. 1706, and says: “They both 
agree with Caxton’s text, but afford no infor 


given. 
is not Caxton’s. 


mation as to the author.” In my first note 
I gave reasons for suggesting Adam the 
Carthusian as the author, and have read 


with much interest Mr. H. W. Unperpown’s 
further communication. 

There are copies of ‘ The Twelve Profits of 
Tribulation’ as issued by Caxton, probably 
in 1490, and by Wynkyn de Worde, probably 
in 1499, in the John Rylands Library at Man- 
chester. Wynkyn de Worde’s is a reprint 
without alteration or addition, so far as my 
examination goes, of his master’s edition. 
The same treasure-house contains also another 
consolatory treatise issued by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 
Trybulacyons.’ This has an interest of its 
own, but has no relation to the work of Adam 
the Carthusian. Witiram E. A, Axon, 

Manchester. 


LATIN QuoTATION (9 8. vi. 489; vii. 74).— 
At the first reference the source of “ Ubi 
lapsus? quid feci?” was asked for. More 
than one correspondent pointed out that this 
is the Earl of Devon's motto, but no one 
mentioned that the words are a translation 
of the opening half of the line 
wapeBnv; ti épeEa; ti poe d€ov ovk 
éreAco ty) 

12 of the ‘Aureum Pythagoreorum 
Carmen’ in Mullach ; ‘Fragmenta Philoso- 
yhorum Grecorum,’ vol. i. (Paris, 1883), p. 196 ; 
Plutarch, ‘De Superstitione, 1688; Epictetus, 
* Dissertatior ¥ (Arrian), iii. 10,3; Diogenes 
zaertius, vill. 1, 19 (22); Ausonius, Edyll.,’ 


See |. 


xvi. 16, and alee references given by Mul- 


S AND QUE RIES. 


| names (in a corrupt form) of two. 


(9 S. XIL. Nov. 7, 1903. 


lach. ton the way in ‘which New man 
quoted the Latin L asked in the words of 
a great motto, &e., *Apol. pro Vit. Sua,’ ch. iv.) 
it would seem as though he had not been 
familiar with this famous Greek formula for 
self-examination. 

Not having access at present to Prof. Bury’s 
edition of the *‘ Decline and Fall,’ I do not 
know whether he gives the immediate source 
from which the motto is taken (see ch. lxi. 

Epwarp 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


ad fin. 
University, z 


“Pato DE copra” xii. 288).—This is 
a pseudo-Spanish form of the Portuguese 
pdo da cobra (se rpent’ 8s wood), three kinds of 
which, says Garcia da Orta in Colloquy xlii., 
were found in Ceylon. The plants prod acing 
these he describes, and he gives the rative 
The Conde 
de Ficalho, in his edition of the * Coloquios’ 
(Lisbon, 1891-5), identifies the three ylants 
with Rauwrolfia serpent ina, Benth. (Ophiorylon 
Linn Strychnos colun ina, 
Linn. ; and //emidesmus indicus, R. Brown 
(Periplor indica, Willd.. Asclepias udo- 
Roxb.) The late Dr. V. Ball, :n ‘A 
Commentary on the Colloquies of Garcia de 
Orta,’ printed in the Proceedings of the Xtoyal 
Irish Academy of 1890-1, says: **The identity 
of these is very doubtful, as the de scriptions 
are rather vague. It is possible, however, 
that they may be identical with the follow- 
ing: Coceulus acuminatus, DC. ; Hemicesmus 
R. Brown ; Strychnos colubrina, Linn.” 


serpe ntinum, 


sarsa, 


indicus, 


| Both the above writers give references to 


‘The Boke of Comforte agaynst all | 


the “palo de cobra.” 


various other works in which the plants are 
treated of. DoNALD FERGUSON, 


Plants reputed to be antidotes to snake 
poison are so numerous that it may not be 
possible to identify this particular one with- 
out further information as to its habitat, &e, 
Some suggestions may, however, be of use. 

The genera which contain the most widely 
known alexipharmics are probably Aristo- 
lochia and Polygala. The former includes 
some of the plants known as “Guaco” in 
Central and South America, besides the 
Virginian snakeroot; and the latter has 
the famous senega-root of the U.S.A., and 
the Himalayan P. crotalarioides. But it is 
unlikely that Linscot (?) would apply a 
Portuguese term to an American plant with 
which the Dutch could have a frst-hand 
acquaintance. Much the same may perhaps 
be said of the alexipharmic species of Eupa- 
torium, Simaba, Mikania, Liatris, Chiococca, 
Eryngium, and Asarum ; but I am inclined 
to suspect that Ophiorrhi: xa mungos, L., is 
English plants are, of 
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course, out of the question ; moreover, such 
names as vipers bugloss and snakeweed 
(Poluqonum historta) merely come into the 
category through the doctrine of signatures. 


It should be added that the mongoose never | 


betrays that botanical knowledge with which 
it has been fabulously credited by Linscot 
and others. J. Dormer. 


Sworn Cierks IN CHancery (9" §. ix. 408, 
512; x. 34; xii. 154, 277, 335).—I must 
apologize for my careless mistake to Mr. 
Scatrercoop, Mr. Fry, and to the British 
Record Society. From the latter part of 
Mr. Fry’s reply at the last reference he 
appears to have forgotten pp. ix-xi of his 
own Introduction. For the distinction be 
tween the Six and the Sixty Clerks, the latter 
of whom were technically known as the 
* Sworn Clerks,” see also W. 8. Houldsworth’s 
‘History of English Law,’ vol. i. pp. 215-17, 
221; and E. B. V. Christian’s ‘ Short History 
of Solicitors,’ pp. 204-6. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


BookseLLers’ CATALOGUES xii. 305), 
—Under this heading, which, by the way, is 
not appropriate to the contents of the note, 
HELLENIsT, speaking of brigandage — viz., 
highway robbery, in plain English—compares 
Corsica with Sicily. The comparison inflicts 
a severe injury on the Corsicans, for highway 
robbery is unknown in Corsica, and HELLEN- 
Ist mistakes /anditisme for it. The bandit, 
from the Italian Jandito, means originally 
an outlaw, and murders committed by the 
Corsican outlaws have nothing to do with 
robbery. These murders arise from the old 
barbarian custom of vendetta, and are the 
result of private feuds between country 
Capulets and Montagues. But persons who 
are not connected with these family quarrels 
may go unmolested and safe—at least, when 
they are not gendarmes !—through the places 
where the vendetta rages. H. Gatpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


“ Brisk ” (9 S. xii. 186).—Perhaps Emerrrus 
may find a little light upon his puzzle by 
remembering that /isk or 4isque, as a soup, 
means specifically one made of fish, gener- 
ally shell-fish, but not always ; and that, in 
any case, it is very much thickened with the 
shredded or hashed particles from which it is 
made. Littre’s only definition of /isque, the 
soup, is “ Potage de coulis d’écrevisse.” In 
Bescherelle’s ‘ Dictionnaire National,’ in the 
phrases following the definition, occurs: 
“ Bisque de poisson ; celle qui se fait avec des 
hachis de carpes, leurs ceufs et leurs laites.” 
There is the impression, or, at least, the 


| associated idea, of a thickened mass requiring 

|many fish for its preparation, and so some- 

| what corresponding to the “heeatombs of 

animals for the meat course. M. C. L. 
Montreal. 


BANNS OF MARRIAGE xii, 107, 215).— 
Iam much obliged to the Rev. Joun Pick- 
rorD for his reference to Act 6 & 7 Wil- 
liam IV. I have obtained from the King’s 
printers a copy of this Act, but have failed 
to find therein any reference to an alteration 
in the law as to the publishing of banns. [ 
imagine that Geo. 1V.’s Act, from which I 
quoted, must be still in force, for a paragraph 
in clause xlii. of William’s Act runs as follows: 

* Provided always, that nothing herein contained 
shall extend to annul any marriage legally solemnized 
according to the provisions of an Act passed in the 
fourth year of His late Majesty George the Fourth, 
intituled ‘ An Act for Amending the Laws respect- 
ing the Solemnization of Marriages in England.’” 

[ may add that the main provisions of 
William’s Act seem to refer to the solemniza- 
tion of marriages before the registrar and in 
Nonconformist chapels. Joun T. Pace, 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

Tue “Suir” Horet at Greenwicn (9 8, 
xii. 306).— Much misapprehension is prevalent 
respecting this hotel. In the first place, 
|the sign is not the “Ship,” but the “Ship 
Torbay,” and the house was so licensed in 1854 
toa man named Lee, who transferred it the 
following year to Mr. Samuel Quatermaine, 
whose business cards bore a view on top of 
“The New Ship Torbay.” The old house of 
that sign stood where the waiting-room on 
the pier is now waiting for passengers by 
the river steamers, and was pulled down in 
1852 for the Hospital grounds enlargement, 
which swept away the old “Ship,” which 
stood at the angle of the path behind the 
pier, and alongside was a draw-dock called 
the Ship Dock, which reached as far as the 
site of Bellot’s monument. This house was 
either built in 1664, or superseded another 
known as the “Still,” and belonged to Noel 
Warner, the King’s bargemaster. A _half- 
penny token, dated 1669, was issued from 
this house, and a farthing one without date, 
but probably contemporaneously, as the same 
landlord’s name is on both. Yet this was not 
the original ‘‘Ship,” whose site is now 
covered by the north-west angle of the Naval 
College. The earliest mention I know of it 
is in 1616, and it was pulled down about 1664, 
when the old Palace was being demolished to 
build the new one. A scarce token, and a 
very handsome specimen, dated 1649, was 
issued from here, the initials denoting Samuel 
Smith. 
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But Mr. Hivcawe’ $ note contains a start- 
ling statement, viz., “ that during excavations 
for the Blackwall Tunnel a token was found 
bearing the inscription ‘Ship and Turtle 
Tavern of Greenwich, 1640. For many 
years I have made a close study of the 
history of the district, and can safely say 
that this is the only mention of such a sign ; 
but, what is more important—if there is no 
misprint in Mr. Hiscame’s note—the date 
1640 is by eight years the earliest known on 
any token of this series. Without further 
knowledge of this piece [ should be inclined 
to pronounce it a forgery. In any case 
additional particulars would be gratefully 
welcomed. AYEATIR. 


The “Ship” in existence in 1640 stood “at 
the S.W. wing” of Greenwic ‘h Palace, and in 
the reign of Charles IL. was “ purchased from 
Warner, the King’s bargemaster, and pulled 
down; but not paid for until 1712, when 
Greenwich Hospital paid 2,322/., principal 
and interest, to the Warners.” —‘ Hist. of 
Kent, Hundred of Blackheath’ (London, 
1886), p. 65n. Joun B. Warnewricut. 


IMMUREMENT ALIVE oF Retictous (9 
xii. 25, 131, 298'.—At the first reference Mr. 
ASTLEY committed himself to two main state- 
ments. ‘The first was that “ there is no doubt 
that the punishment...... was inflicted in the 
Middle Ages,” and the evidence adduced for 
it was a passage in ‘Marmion.’ I replied to 
this by referring him to works in which the 
passage in ‘Marmion,’ and other pieces of 
evidence for the alleged practice, are dis- 
cussed and found to be insutlicient to support 
the allegation. The second statement was 
“that such practices were not altogether un- 
known even in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century,” and the evidence adduced 
for it was a romance by a Mrs. or Miss Char- 
lotte M. Mew in Jemple Bar. It was the 
opinion embodied in the second statement to 
which I referred as an opinion “the sole 
ground for which is a ‘striking story’ in 
Temple Bar.” Mr. Astiey had, and has, re- 
vealed no other ground for it. He says that 
I appear not to have read the story, 1 sup- 
pose from the fact that I attached no im- | 
portance toit. The truth is that [ regarded, | 
and regard, the “evidence” of a work of | 
_— as negligible. At the last refe rence 
Mr. Astiey makes the charge that * dark 
desde have been done, and perhaps are being 
done, by persons possessed Df irresponsible 
power,’ thereby receding from the second |‘ 


statement he made at the first reference. As | 
it stands, the charge is, as Mr. AstLey well 
He speaks 


knows, too vague to be rebutted. 


of “all the evidence,” but gives none. May I 
add, first, that the fact that ** skeletons have 
been found...... in very striking positions” 
proves nothing, unless it can be shown that 
no less extravagant hy pothesis than that 
the skeletons are those of religious buried 
alive is tenable ; and, oun that a myth 
is not necessarily the less ridiculous because 
it is ‘as old as Sir Walter Scott, and a good 
deal older”? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mr. Astitey would have made a useful 
w itness for one of the prosecutions conducted 
under the Rev. Titus Oates. He asks us to 
credit the story of the burial of a live nun, 
(1) on the credit of a report contributed to 
a magazine twenty years after the alleged 
event; (2) on the ground that a popular 
velief in similar stories is a good deal older 
than Walter Scott; (3) because skeletons 
have been found “in very suspicious posi- 
tions”; (4) because the tale is at least “a 
striking illustration” of something or other. 
The first Earl of Shaftesbury being dead, not 
even a Papist—much less a dog—could be 
hanged on such evidence. 

Those of your readers who may wish to see 
the genesis and history of the inhumation 
legend may be referred to an interesting 
brochure entitled * The Myth of the Walled-up 
Nun,’ by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, 5.J. 

Joun Hornson 

Monmouth. 


SEATS RESERVED IN THE House or Com- 
mons (S8t® S. iv. 286: vii. 204).—1766 is the 
earliest date given at either of these references 
for the reserving of seats in the House of 
Commons by placing some article of a mem- 
ber’s personal property upon it ; but it can 
be carried back very much further. On 
26 November, 1640, at the very commence- 
ment of the Long Parliament, it was resolved: 

“That neither Book nor Glove may give any 
Man Title or Interest to any Place, if they them- 
selves be here at Prayers. ’—‘Commons’ Jour- 
nals,’ vol. ii. p. 36. 

F. Ropers. 

“Tarar” or “Tartar” (9 §. xii. 185).— 
Your correspondent L. L. K., in en my 
statement in the ‘Destruction of the Greek 
Empire,’ is not quite accurate. I mention 
that | adopt the conclusion of Dr. S. W. 
Koelle that Tatar is an “incorrect spelling, 
due mainly to the fact that this form of the 
word comes to us from the Chinese. who 
cannot pronounce the letter 7.” L. L. K. for 

‘due mainly to the fact ” substitutes “learnt.” 
The word “mainly” implies that | am aware 
that there are other reasons why Tatar is an 
incorrect form. These reasons are fully set 
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out in Dr. Koelle’s paper in the Journal of 


the Royal Asiatic Society. My statement is 


contained in a short foot-note, and it was | 


beyond my purpose to do more than set out 
my agreement with the conclusions of, per- 
haps, the greatest European authority on the | 
group of Central Asiatic languages. The 
explanation given by me does not account 
for the final x in Tatar, nor have | pretended | 
that it does, though here again I accept | 
thee x planation of Dr. Koelle. 
Epwin Pears. 
Constantinople. 


xii. 309).—Mr. David Christie 
Murray, in a re ‘The Gospel of 
Self-Hypnotism, in Weekly of 24 July 
Jast, remarks : 

“A very frequent line is to be found in the 
of Charles Reade: ‘Sow an act, and you reap a 
habit. Sowa habit, and you reap ac haracter. Sow 
a character, and you reap a destiny.’ 

This citation may not help the search for the 
origin of the maxim, but it is at least in- 
teresting. Joun Gricor. 


pages 


“PARTING OF THE Ways” S. xii. 309). 
—Samuel Wilberforce, writing to Gladstone 
14 September, 1850. says of Archdeacon | 
(afterwards Cardinal) Manning: “It is, as 
you say, the broad ground of historical in- 
quiry, where our paths part.” 

Joun B. 

“The king of Babylon stood at the parting 
of the way ” (Ezekiel xxi. 21). The chapter 
is well worth reading. F. CLayTon. 


Carson (9 S. xi. 488: = 19, 110, 331).— 
I wonder whether Dr. C. ForsHaw can 
connect with the named at 
the last reference the Carsans of Lambeth. 
Robert Carsan, of Vauxhall Place, surgeon, 
died 29 September, 1784 ; Charles, probably 


his son, and also of Vauxhall Pl: vce, died 
13 December, 1800, aged seventy-two. Accord- 
ing to the obituary notice in the Gent. May. 


Charles was 

“a gentleman of approved professional abilities, 
and universally sought and beloved for his fascinat- 
ing powers in conversation. His remains are 
interred in Lambeth Church, and were attended 
thither by the Loyal Association of that parish, to 
which respectable corps he was surgeon. He had 
an additional claim to the military honours he 
received at the grave from having served in Ger- 
many in the war of 1758 and 1759, and from remain- 
ing on the staff till the day of i. death.” 


His wife died 7 December, 1794, aged sev enty. 
A quaint appreciation ot ‘a virtues is to 
be found in the Gent. day. Her Christian 
name was Meliora; there is some reason for 
supposing that her family name was Le- 
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grange. Elizabeth, of (2 Robert) 
Carsan, of Vauxhall Place, married at Lam- 
beth, 23 September, 1 762, Dr. Charles Hall, 
“his Grace's chaplain,” and Dean of Bocking, 
in Essex ; she was then aged twenty-four. 
In the published letters of Miss Taibot (who 
| describes the wedding breakfast) to Mrs. 
| Carter the name is erroneously printed 
Carsaw. Dr. Hall died in 1774, and is buried 
in the north cloister at Westminster. His 
widow buried two more husbands, both 
clergymen. Her eldest son, Charles Henry 
Hall, was Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and afterwards Dean of Durham. The three 
Carsans I have named—Nobert, Charles, and 
Elizabeth—are all I can find in Lambeth or 
elsewhere, and I shall be glad of some clue to 
their origin. Hammonp 


“GENTLE SHEPHERD, TELL ME WHERE” 
S. viii. 423, 530; ix. 113, 416).—The song 
required by Mr. Dennis is, as I think, not 
the one beginning ** Tell me, shepherds, have 
you seen,” which has been communicated by 
Me. J. W. Epssworru, but the following, 
| which may be — in ‘Calliope, or English 

Harmony ’ (c. 1740°, ii. 124, and in ‘ The Vocal 

Enchantress’ (1783), et 162 :— 

Tell me, lovely shepherd, where 
Thou feedst at noon thy fleecy care, 
Direct me to the sweet retreat 
That guards thee from the midday heat, &c. 
| There are several songs which begin in a 
| similar way—e y., ** Tell me, gentle Strephon, 
why” (Vauxhall Songs, 1774); “Gentle 
youth, O tell me why ” (ct. ‘ The Humourist,’ 
|p. 5); “O gentle shepherds. saw ye pass ” 
(St. Cecilia,’ Edin., 1782, p. 103). 
Orro RIrrer. 


Berlin. 


Eniza Grimwoop xii. 328).—Eliza 
Grimwood was found murdered 26 May, 1838 
in Wellington Terrace, Waterloo Road. 
can distinetly remember the great excite- 
ment caused by this murder, the perpetrator 
of which was never discovered. He was sup- 
posed to be an Italian who made good his 
escape from England. W. Bennam. 


Mr. Krrroy will find a lengthy account of 
the coroner’s inquest held on the body of the 


murdered Eliza Grimwood in the * Annual 
Register’ for 1838 (* Chron.,’ 28 ws — 


Eliza Grimwood was found murdered in 
her room on 26 May, 1838. A man named 
Hubbard, with whom the woman lived, was 
charged with the crime, but discharged for 
want of evidence. The police failed to trace 
a mysterious foreigner who was said to have 
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remained an undiscovered crime like, un- 


fortunately, so many others. 
Epwarp M. Borrao. 


The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Tuomas Lioyp, Repus.ican (9 xii. 324). 
—It may be worth adding to Mr. A. 


WricHt’s interesting note that an engraving | 


of the memorial tablet appears in the Phono- 
graphic Magazine (Cincinnati) for October of 
the present year. 
system of shorthand Thomas Lloyd used. 
Can Mr. Wricut say ? 

Wituram E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 

Gry-Pataces (9 S. xii. 249).---As regards 
country districts, at any rate, it is not quite 
correct to say that the drinking of gin “has 
almost ceased.” In comparison with whisky, 
gin has undoubtedly lost ground in public 
estimation, but it is still largely drunk by 
the lower classes in country places ; partly 
because it is credited with valuable medicinal 

roperties, but also as a beverage merely. 
Bin and hiera-picra (a compound of alves 
and canella bark) are much used by women 
at a critical period of their lives, and gin 
alone by people in general in various urinary 
disorders. For the latter purpose “common 
gin” (which means, I suppose, that having 
the strongest flavour of turpentine) is pre- 
ferred ; and Hollands, flavoured with juniper, 
is in considerable demand. But apart alto- 
gether from its semi-therapeutical reputation, 
many people actually prefer gin to the more 
oopular whisky, and it is also cheaper. 

Vhisky itself is included in the popular 
materia medica, being reputed good for 
rheumatism and neuralgia. Brandy, among 
the class of which I am speaking, is almost 
wholly a medicine ; they “like to have a drop 
in the house” in case of an emergency, and 
“when in doubt give brandy” is almost an 
axiom of domestic practice. Rum, too, which 


has declined in popularity much more than | 


gin has, is given for colds, sometimes in con- 
junction with butter or with black beer. 
cc 
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It does not appear what | 
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consorted with the deceased, and the murder | Richard Ceeur-de-Lion and John Lackland 


were subsequently born. A. R. Bay ey. 


| Malvern. 

| Pupiication py Supscriprion S. xii, 

327).—The earliest book containing a list of 

| subscribers is, I think, Minsheu's ‘ The Guide 

into the Languages,’ published in 1617. The 

copy for which James I. subscribed is in this 

| library. Epwarp M. Borraso. 

| The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

| One of the earliest books issued by this 

|method was Richard Blome’s ‘ Britannia,’ 

folio, 1673, which contains a ‘ List of Bene- 

factors of this Work.’ G. L. Aprerson. 
Wimbledon. 


| James Heatu, ENGRAVER, 1757-1834 (9% 8. 
| x. 268 ; xii. 30).—Mr. James Ward, of Notting- 
| ham, tells me that Mr. Dunn was never in 
partnership with the Heaths, but that he 
| purchased the bookselling business from the 
|executors of a Mr. Wilson, who had bought 
it from Joseph Heath’s widow. The shop is 
now the property of Mr. Ward’s firm. 

Mr. Ward also sends me an interesting 
account of the tragic death of Joseph Heath, 
the engraver's uncle, extracted from Cres- 
well’s ‘ History of Printing in Notts’ (p. 37): 

“1789. Jan. 1. Died Mr. Heath. some years a 
bookseller in Nottingham. He had been at the 
Methodist meeting the last night of the year, where 
he staid till past twelve. On his return home he 
found Mrs. Heath in bed, and after informing her 
that the clock had struck twelve, and wishing her 
many happy new years, he fell back upon the floor 
and died without a groan.” 

ALEYN READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


| 
| 


Wiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

(ireat Masters, 1y0-1800, With Introduction and 
Descriptive Text by Sir Martin Conway. Part L 
(Heinemann. ) 

Tue noble work the first part of which now appears, 
| with notices by the Slade Professor of Art, is the 
| joint production of Mr. Heinemann, Messrs. 
| Hachette & Cie. of Paris, Herr Richard Bong of 


“QO. ©. 1651” (9S. xii. 329).—These initials | Berlin, and other publishers, Dutch and Swedish. 
probably refer to Oriel College, to which | It is one of the most ambitious and artistic efforts of 


society King Edward IIL. 
had granted the hospital in 1329. 
worth 


was in 1651 Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. 
founded in 1128 or 1132 by Edward’s ancestor, 
King Henry I., who often resided at Beau 
mont (his palace outside the north wall of 
Oxford), 


where 


(the founder’s son) | modern times. and its execution has only become 
But it is 
remembering that Oliver Cromwell 


| possible in days wherein reproductions have at- 
| tained a pitch of so remarkable excellence. It is 
| issued in parts at Js. net, of which the first is before 

us. In his introduction Sir Martin says that no 


The hospital itself was originally | equally fine series of reproductions has been offered 


to lovers of art not only at the price, but at any price. 
He promises that the selection shall, as a rule, be 
made from private collections or the less accessible 
galleries rather than from works which have been 


his two great - grandsons | already reproduced, and asserts that the owner of 
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the completed work will possess a thoroughly 
representative collection of all pictures of ail 
schools from the days of the full Renascence to the 
close of the eighteenth century. Dr. Bode, the 
Director of the Berlin Gallery, one of the greatest 
authorities on art, praises also the depth of tone 
and the velvety appearance of the reproductions, 
and commends the se ‘le ‘tion of real masterpieces. 
The four plates now given consist of Jan Steen’s 
ssavectipmaie jovial portrait of himself, a master- 
jiece of ripe humour, fit to occupy the place of 
cone in the collection of 
fact, from that of Lord Northbrook ; Sir 
‘Mrs Carnac,’ from the Wallace Gallery, a pure 
and exquisite fantasy » paint of a great lady 
“playing the nymph”; Van Dyck’s ‘ William IL, 
Prince of Orange - Nassau,’ from the Hermitage 
Gallery of St. Petersburg, a superbly executed 
portrait of a no less superbly handsome boy; and 
*The Ash-Tree Avenue’ of Jan Hackaert, from the 
Rijks Museum. Amsterdam. Hackaert is a com- 
paratively unknown Dutch landscape painter of the 
sev venteenth century. We can well believe what is 
said, that this is one of his best works. The foliage 


Jos hu is 


is exquisite, and the effects of light are, in another | 
and quite different way, as captivating as anything | 


in De Hooghe. The complete work will be a fine 
possession, and each of the separate plates is 
worthy of preservation as, in its way, a gem. 


The Historical (feography of Europ. By Edward 
A. Freeman, D.C.L. Third Edition, Edited by 
J. B. Bury, M.A.—Aflas to the Abore. 2 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

First published in 1881, Freeman's ‘ Historical 

Geography, though it was followed after a brief 

interval by a second edition, has had to wait more 

than a score years for a third. Now, even, its 
editor, Prof. Bury, adopts in speaking of it what 
might conceivably be construed into something like 
an apologetic tone. To the scholar, however, it is 
equally attractive and valuable. There is just suffi- 
cient repetition, perhaps almost inevitable in a work 
of the sort, to make one wish that Prof. Bury had 
had the courage to take a little more seriously his 
functions as editor, and reshape a few crude sen- 
tences. To have altered, as he would have liked, 
to “ Aryan speech’ the use in many passages of the 
word * Aryan” would have been a bolder, but still 
vardonable, step, which in some future edition a 
ater editor will probably take. These things are 
of minor importance. What we welcome is a new 
and authoritative reprint of a work which is one of 
the most helpful the student can possess. The 
book is not a novelty, and in a period of so active 
literary production as the present cannot be treated 
as such. To those unfamiliar with its scope and 
purpose we may say that it is, with its maps, a 
serviceable companion to all histories, from Tacitus 
to Gibbon and onwards. With history itself in this 
work Freeman does not directly concern himself. By 
means of maps and text, however, he shows us the 
geographical « listribution of states from the days of 
Homeric record to the Europe of to-day, with the 
changes made on the face of it by the results of 
the Franco-Prussian war. To take an instance 
with which all must needs be familiar, one may 
trace by its aid the growth of the Roman Empire 
in the West and the East, the different influence it 
exercised in Greece, where it encountered a civili 
zation equal or superior to its own, and among 
the Franks and Teutons—to employ convenient 


Gargantua, but, in |} 


expressions—on whom it imposed its own civiliza- 
tion, leaving behind it inetfaceable traces of its 
power and its decay. Those interested —and 
who is not ?—in European development may _see, 
almost at a glance, the link, in many cases slight 
as it could be, between the Roman Empire, pro- 
perly so styled, and the empire of Charlema; gue, 
aw h claimed to succeed—and, indeed, did so in a 
fashion—and disappeared only in the last century 
amidst the general disintegration caused by the 
conquests of Napoleon, making room for that 
German empire the ultimate outcome of which 
will be one of the most interesting of problems 
for our descendants. The growth of  eecmeeed 
states as now recognized, the effect of Saracenic 
invasion, the disappearance of kingdoms such as 
Aquitaine or Anjou, the recession of Burgundy, the 
disappearance ot Poland, the formation of Austro- 
Hungary—these and hundreds of other things may 
be studied here with unparalleled ease and comfort. 
Fresh from the work, we pronounce its perusal 
a pleasure, to resume which other labours were 
hurried or put on one side. For purposes of refer- 
ence, meanwhile, it is of the utmost importance, 
being encyclopedic in the information it conveys. 
Every public library must needs place it on its 
shelves if it is not, as presumably it is, already 
there. The scholar who knows it not will find 
himself, if he takes it on our recommendation, 
under an obligation not easily to be acknowledged 
or forgotten. 


The Stage Shakespeare.—Romeo and Juliet : Ham- 
let ; Coriolanus Julius As You Like It: 
Merchant of Venice. Edited by Austin Brereton. 
(Collins & Sons.) 

We have here the first six volumes of a cheap, con- 

venient, and fully illustrated edition of Shake- 

speare, intended for the stage and the closet. Each 
volume has a coloured title-page and from five to 
twenty-four illustrations, single or double page. 

These are mostly, but not altogether, taken from 

the actors of the day—Sir Henry Irving, Miss 

Terry, Mr. Tree, Mr. Forbes Robertson, &c.—and 

are generally well executed. A prefatory intro- 

duction, modelled to some extent upon that in the 

“Henry Irving Shakespeare,” extra notes, and a 

glossary are supplied to each ‘volume. The edition, 

when complete, will be one of the cheapest and 
most attractive accessible to the general public. 


Battle nie ld Church, Salop, and the Batth of NShreos- 
bury. By the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, M.A. 
(Shrewsbury, Adnitt & Naunton.) 

Mr. FLercurr has issued a second edition, with 

seven illustrations from photographs by Mrs. A. E. 

Perkins, of his * Battletield Church.” It constitutes 

an admirable guide to an interesting editice, and is 

a not unimportant contribution to history as well 

as archwology. 


Mast: vr Humphrey’ s Clock and Edirin Drood ; Our 
Mutual Friend: The Uncommercial Traveller 
Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. (Chap- 
man & Hall and Frowde.) 

Four more volumes of the “ Fireside” edition of 

Dickens, due to the association of Messrs. Chapman 

& Hall and Mr. Henry Frowde, complete the set. 

There is nothing to add to what has been said 


| concerning these books, which keep up the attrac- 


| tions of the series 


For less than ac ouple of pounds 
the reader gets, i in legible type and with the original - 
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illustrations, a series of books which may well find 
a conscientious reader with pabulum for the winter, 


and brings within his ken more strongly marked 
and recognizable characters than are to be found 
anywhere else outside Shakespeare. The appear- 


them to be placed on the 
may obtain the volumes 
additional cost. 


ance of the books fits 
shelves, but the epicure 
in handsome bindings at a slight 


In the Fortuightly Mr. G. K. Chesterton under- 
takes the defence of ‘The Political Poetry of Mr. 
William Watson.’ He holds that Mr. Watson's poetry 
is English, just as Walt Whitman's is American. 
Almost any view concerning } “ong may be de- 
fended from some point or other; but Mr. Chester- 
ton’s paradox does not specially commend itself. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, in * Tribe and Family, leaus at 
length, with various qualifications, to the Dar- 
winian theory of the origin of marriage. Whatever 
he says on questions of the kind is worth re ading, f 
though he as far from being conclusive or positive 
as he is in dealing with the historical mysteries 
he affects. Mr. Lewis Melville writes agreeably 
enough on ‘Thackeray as a Reader and Critic of 
Books,’ and Count Rusconi, on ‘The Altieri Cen- 
tenary, deals with the singular romance between 
the great Italian dramatist and the Countess of 
Albany.— Woman occupies more than her due share 
in the non-cont roversial or political portion of the 
enth Century. Mr. Marriott \' atson shows 
*The Deleterious Effect of Americanization 

American woman is more than 
is anarc hical.” Once more our 


snete 
tirst 
upon Woman.’ The 
independent, “she 


author declares that “the defects of American 
civilization are such as derogate from the virility 
of men and the fecundity of women. Mrs. Ady 


furnishes a pleasing contrast by depicting for us 
* The Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,’ as exhibited 
by the late De Maulde la C lavic re. Mary L. 
Breakell, meanwhile, deals with ‘Women in the 
Medical Profession.” Lord Burghclere translates, 
in mellifluous verse, ‘ The Story of Aristzeus’ from 
the ‘Georgivs’; and “* Newcastle journalism” is 
once more on the war-path, this time as regards 
Dickens. —A real conversation in the Pa// Ma// 
Mayauine between Mr. William Archer and Mr. 
Sidney Lee is accompanied by a good portrait 
of Mr. Lee. The interviewed scholar maintains 
that the Americans are far from being such believers 
in the Bacon-Shakespeare theory as 1s supposed this 
side of the Atlantic, and holds that there is nothing 
like spending a te w months in America for teach 
ing the futility “‘of some of our stock jokes at 
their expense.” Mr. Meynell’s ont icle on James 
MeNeill Whistler is accompanied | +yY many admir 
able designs, one of which, a * Street at Saverne,’ 
serves asfrontispiece. Mr. William Hyde’s‘Autumn 
near London’ is illustrated by the author in views 
which attain some fine atmosphe ric effects Mr. 
William Sharp sends a second study of the English 
lakes under the heading ‘Literary Geography.’ 

Mrs. Richmond Ritchie contributes to 
a further instalment (No. vii.) of ‘The Blackstick 
Papers.’ At the risk of being held non-receptive 
or even stupid, we must confess that the witticisms 
attributed init to Miss Horace Smith strike us as 
very poor. That she was a dear, sweet old lady we 
are prepared to accept; that her sayings illustrate 
“that enchanting, evanescent thing, good talk,” 

another matter. ‘he author of * Provincial Letters’ 
writes from Hertfordshire, and seems to reveal 


herself as feminine, a matter for which, for reasons 


of our own, we are thankful. ‘ Midnight in Cloud. 
land’ records an interesting experiment in nocturnal 
ballooning. Some verses of Mrs. Charlotte Smith 
give specimens of the poems of a not very inspired, 
and now forgotten poetess. A paper appears on 
*Chateaubriand and his English Neighbours. —Iy 
the Gruf/eman’s Prof. Foster Watson writes on 
*‘Schoolmaster Followers of Bacon and Comenius, 


and Mr. M. Turnbull on ‘Two Delineators of 
Wessex,” who are Thomas Hardy and William 
Barnes. * An Eccentric Leader of Society” is the 
late Lady Cork, concerning whom much more 
might be told.—In addition to his ‘At the Sign 
of the Ship,’ which deals omuithus rehus 
qutibusdam alis, Mr. Andrew Lang, the most 


indefatigable of men, has in Lonyman’s a good 
article on * lhe Nemesis of Froude,’ a subject on 
which enough seems now to have been s: iid. 


Aw admirably representative series of designs by 
Pinil May is issued as a supplement to the Pal 
Mall Magazine. 

As a supplement to the Clarendon Press fae- 
imile reproduction of the Shakespeare Folios, 
Mr. Sidney Lee will bublis h facsimile reproductions 


of * Pericles,” 1609; ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 1593; 

*Lucrece,’ the * Sonnets, 1609; and ‘ The 
Passionate Pilgrim,’ 1599, the poetical miscel. 
lany which, though containing poems by other 


hands, was attributed to Shakespeare by its first 
editor. These constitute all the works of Shake- 
speare not comprised in the First Folio. Those 
possessing any of these works are invited to com- 
municate with Mr. Lee at 108, Lexham Gardens, 
Kensington. 


Botices to Gorsespoudents. 


We must cali special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, ” volume, and page or pages to 


which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.’ 


G. Ginvert (“Story of the Willow- Pattern 
Plate”). —See the Family Friend, vol. i. p. 14 
(Houlston & Stoneman). 

NOTICE. 

Editorial « communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ERALDIC ENGRAVING, Pook-Plates, Seals, | JOTES anp QUERIES,—The SUBSCRIPTION 
Dies, Note Paper, &c. Special attention given to accuracy of | 1 to NOTES anv QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 
peraldic detail or 20s. 6d. for f'welve Months. including the Volume Index.—JUHN C. 
VISITING CARDS: Engraved Copper-plate and 50 best quality | FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Othee, Kream 8 Buildings,Chancery Lane 
Cards, Js. 2 
CULLETON’S, &, Piccadilly, London. . 
JRITISH and AMERICAN PEDIGREES 
TRACED. Family Histories Compiled Authorities for each 
fact quoted —Mr. GERALD MAKSHALL, Kecord Agent, care of 
Greenberg & Co., 80, Chancery Lane, W.C 


DEDIGREES and ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 
L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London. 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. | , 


(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, I OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C ; plied, Do matter on wnat Subject. Acknowieagea tne worid over 
Contains hairless paper. over which the pen slips with perfect as the most expert Hook finders extant. Viease state wants.—hAKEK'S 


freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruied or plain. New Pocket Great Bookenop, 14-16, Jonn Hright Street. Kirmingham. 
Size. Ss. per dozen, ruled or piain —- 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall! Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies ARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASES.—The 
sould be retained J only dust-proof method of preserving Pamphlets, Magazines, 
&c. Made in over 50 sizes. Illustrated List on application 
LIBRARY SUPPLY CO. 181, Queen Victoria Street, EC 


QTICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. and ls. with 
strong, useful Krush;nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sampie Hottle. including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


THEN ZUM T! NBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR. 
4 FRANCIS. Printer of tne Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c.. 8 NISHED SITTING-KOOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS, 
srepared to SUBMIT EBSTIMATES for all kinas of BUOK, NEWS, pleasant. and centra: fhree minutes’ walk from @ C. 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—15, Bream s Huildings. Chancery Station. No others taken.—K. H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge 
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THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


CANON AINGER on CRABBE. 

INDEX to EARLY PRINTED BOOKS in the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

MILTONIANA. A NEW EDITION of COMMYNES. 

NEW NOVELS:—Hetty Wesley; The Captain's Toll-Gate; Leonora; The Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Grantham ; The Longshoremen ; The Woman's View; The Vagabond; Dwellers in the Hills: A 
Daughter of the Pit ; Confessions d’un Homme d’Aujour-d’hui. 

HEBREW LITERATURE. JUVENILE BOOKS. The FISCAL QUESTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Origin and Growth of the English Colonies ; South Africa after the War; 
Within the Pale; Two Important Philosophic Reprints; Dean Pigou’s ‘ Odds and Ends’; Com- 
missioner Kerr; The Real Dickens Land; Le Testament de Tristan Mardoche, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

W. E. H. LECKY; WALTER SCOTT in BATH ; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Fahie’s Life of Galileo; Medical Notes ; Gossip; Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS:—Armstrorg on Turner; Messrs. Shepherd’s Winter Exhibition; Whistler's Etchings ; 
The Society of Oil Painters; The British Numismatic Society ; Notes from Rome ; Gossip, 

MUSIC:—Heer Petri’s Concert; Madame Marx’s Recital; Ballad Concert; Herr Pauer’s Concert ; 

Gossip; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 

The every SATURDAY, pree THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 S. XIE Nov. 7, 1903, 
READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


Crown 8vo, neatly half-bound in blue leather and scarlet cloth, 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET, 


Full dark blue morocco, with gilt edges, round corners, price 5s. net. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE 


FOR THE YEAR 1904, 


A 


BEING 


DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS, 


AND CONTAINING 


AN EXTENDED LIST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
THE PEERAGE WITH TITLED ISSUE, 
DOWAGER LADIES, 
BARONETS, KNIGHTS, AND COMPANIONS, 
PRIVY COUNCILLORS, 
AND HOME AND COLONIAL BISHOPS, 
WITH A COMPREHENSIVE 
INTRODUCTION 
INDEX TO COUNTRY 


AND SEATS. 


AN 


“THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST WORK ON THE 
PEERAGE EVER ISSUED.” \ 


J. WHITAKER & SONS, Luurrep, 12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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